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HE fame of Michel- 
angelo Buonarotti, 


sculptor, painter, 
poet, and architect, 
seems to gain a 


firmer and wider 
basis, a loftier and 
grander outline, the 
more the records of 
his life and works 
are examined. The faults (we 





wishing to incorporate in his publication the 
results of some special observations and notes he 
had previously made on the Sistine Chapel fres- 
coes, in regard to their mode of execution and 
state of preservation. The Commendatore Gotti, 
with a most laudable liberality, placed at Mr. 
Wilson’s disposal all the inedited documents 
selected for his own work on Michelangelo; so 
that instead of a mere translation, we have an 
English work published in parallelism with the 
Italian work, resting on the same documentary 
basis in regard to much of its new matter, but 
containing also notes and criticisms which are 








can bardly say shortcomings, for 
they are mostly faults of exube- 
rance) of his daring genius are, of course, evident 
énough; soon catalogued and, toa certain extent, 
accounted for. They have been the subject of 
much criticism, from the artist’s life-time down 
to the present day; but this amounts only to old 
and manifest objections repeated almost by rote, 
end has been pushed no farther, in the course of 
generations, than the ground it has covered from 
the first. On the other hand, againat the really 
grand elements of Buonarotti’s genius the waves 
of criticism or detraction have beaten in vain. 
Bat perhaps what strikes us even more than 
the artistic power and originality of his pro- 
ductions in various forms of art, is the impression 
of the great and lofty nature of the man—of a 
character completely raised above the ordinary 
interests and motives of mankind, and above the 
conventionalisms and corruptions of the society 
of his day, which becomes more and more con- 
firmed the more we learn about him as a man. 
More complete and balanced types of character 
there may have been; but it is difficult, in all | 
biographical record, to find a figure which bears 
such a stamp of grandeur as that of the stern 
high-minded man of genius, unswerving in his 
aims, incorruptible in his integrity, self-denying 
in his life, proud and haughty toall who ventured 
to oppose or attack him, yet with such a deep 
human tenderness and feeling beneath his pride, 
who has left his name for ever associated with 
what is noblest in human genius and character. 
Of such a man we can hardly know too much, 
and we welcome a biography * which, while 
tolerably concentrated in form, gives us some 
ivuformation as to its subject from sources nct 
hitherto available for biographical purposes, at 
least by English writers. 

The specialty of Mr. Wilson’s book is the 
embodiment in it of a number of letters, or the 
substance of them, from the Buonaroiti archives, 
the publication of which, for the first time, was 
one of the incidents connected with the re- 
cent Michelangelo commemoration at Florence. 
These, besides being published separately, formed 
the basis of a new life of the artist by Com- 
mendatore Aurelio Gotti, and this Mr. Wilson had 
at first intended merely to translate, but even- 
tually undertook an original work in English, 








* Life and Words of Michelangelo Buonarotti. By 
Charles Heath Wilson. The Life partly compiled from 
that by the Commend. Aurelio Gotti, director of the Royal 
Galleries of Florence, London; John Murray, 1876. 


the result of the English author's own special 
observations. 

The “ Life,” which is comprised in one fall but 
not unwieldy volume, is very direct in its plan. 
The author simply goes through the main facts 
of the artist's life, using the new documents, as 
he proceeds, to give further detail and colouring 
to special phases of the history, especially in 
regard to Michelangelo’s relations with his 
family (which, as illustrated by some of these | 
documents, throw a good deal of new light on 
his character), and adds his own detuiled 
criticisms on the artist’s genius at the points in 
the history where the mention of his principal 
works paturally comes in chronologically; so 
that the whole is very straightforward reading, 
and there is no break in the continuity of the 
narrative. 

One is painfully struck, in the first instance, 
on reading the earlier chapters, with the degree 
of poverty and struggle which the artist seems 
to have passed through, at the outset of his 
career especially ; painfully in one sense, though 
not in another, for there could hardly be a 
nobler moral spectacle than that of this gifted 
map, already under fall conviction of the great- 
ness of his own genius, overworking bimself, 
taxing his health, and restricting himself to the 
barest necessaries of life, during his first sojourn 


righteous indignation on the part of a strong 


nature provoked beyond endurance :— 
F : * August, 1508. 

Giovansimone,—It is eaid that whoever benefits a 
good man, makes him better; but to benefit a bad man is 
to meke him worse. I have tried now for some years, 
with good words and deeds, to induce thee to live in peace 
with my father and with us, and thou becomest altogether 
worse. I do not say to thee that thou art a bad fellow, 
but thou art such that thou greatly displeasest me and the 
others. I could say much to thee ss to thy conduct, but 
this would be mere words to thee, like other advice given 
thee. To be brief, then, I tell thee that thou art nothing 
in the world. Thy house-room and expenses I give thee, 
and have given thee long, for the love of God, thinking 
thee to be my brother like the others; now, I am certain 
that thou art no brother of mine, for if thou wert, thou 
wouldst not menace my father. Thou art a brute, and 
as a brute I will treat thee. Know that whoever menaces 
or strikes his father is held to risk his life. Enough, I 








tell thee that thou hast nothing in this world, and if I 
hear even the smallest instance of thy misconduct, I shall 
come 4 post to Florence and show thee thine error, and 
teach thee what it costs to destroy thy things, or to set 
fire to houses or farms; if I come, I will show thee that 
which shall make thee weep with burning tears, and thou 
shalt learn on what thou hadst set thy pride, I have yet 
this once more to say to thee, that, if thou triest to do 
well, and to honour and revere tby father, I will aid thee 
like the others, and will provide for thee in good time a 
place of business; but if thon dost uot, then I shall be 
there and shall so settle thy affuirs that thou shalt better 
know what thou art than thou hast ever done before, and 

thou ebalt know what thou really hast wherever thou 

goest. I say no more; what is wanting in words I will 
supply with deeds, MicHELANGELO. 

In Rome. 

I cannot do less than add two sentences, and these ere, 
that I have not wandered about ali Italy, nor borne every 
mortification, suffered hardships, lacerated my body with 
hard labour, placed my life on a thousand dangers, but to 
aid my family; and now that I have begun to raise it 
somewhat, thon alone art the ona to embroil and ruin in 
an hour that which I have laboured so many years to do. 
By the body of Christ, but it shall be found true, that I 
shall confound ten thousand such as thou art, if it be 
needful. Be wise, and tempt not one who has already too 
much to bear.” 


We quote the foregoing in‘fall as one of the 
most interesting specimens of the new matter 
contained in Mr. Wilson’s book, and also as a 
letter conveying in a short space a great deal as 
to the character and the worldly circumstances 
of the artist which is little brought forward or 
recognised in an ordinary estimate of him. The 
statement in his indignant postscript, that his 
labour had been mainly with the idea of 
advancing his family, is a very extraordinary 
one, and perhaps was due partially to an 


in Rome (i496-1501),* in order, while pursuing exaggerated feeling at the moment; but 
his art with all his energy, to do something at it is not by any means iaconsistent with 
the same time for the temporal advantage and a good deal else that comes out in the cvurse 
advancement of his family, who seem to have! of the book. Michelangelu’s care about the 
been no very deserving or appreciative tribe of | hononr and position of the family name is shown 
people. The letters of Buonarotti pére are at | in the way he clung to the idea of their descent 
least evidence that the genius of Michelangelo | from the ancient bouse of Canossa, and his 
was not hereditary; they are characteristic interest in every antiquarian relic connected 
enough,—of a very common-place, narrow- | therewith, and every paper which helped toestab- 
minded, but apparently well-meaning man. So jish this hereditary nobility. If it be said that 
much as this could not evidently be said of one! this was but a small ambition for a man who 
of the brothers, Giovansimone, who, as may be | possessed a genius itself sufficient to ennoble 


gathered from the correspondence, had been 
greatly indebted to Michelangelo, and whose 
evil.dealing provoked the latter at last to an 
outburst of wrath and rebuke in a letter which 
is one of the most characteristic things in the 
book. In a previous letter to his father, the 
artist alludes to the news about this brother’s 
behaviour, as “the worst news he had received 
these ten years”; the letter to the offending 
brother himeelf is a remarkable outbreak of 





* We may just remind the reader, as dates are things 
that will not always come when called, that Michelangelo 





any name, it must be remembered not only that 
family went for much in those days, but that 
Michelangelo had apparently no such exalted 
idea of his own works as we have of them now, as 
is shown in several instances from the newly- 
published documents. 

Up to the period of the above quotation, the 
most remarkable event in the artist’s career was 
his commission to design and cast the colossal 
bronze statue of Julius II. over the entrance 
doorway of St. Petronio at Bologna. Here 
Michelangelo was undertaking a new and untried 
form of work; and it may be remarked inci- 





was born in 1475, and died in 1564, 
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dentally how much of his greatest work was 
dove under circumstances of special drawback 
and difficulty. The Sistine ceiling he undertook, 
with misgiving and reluctance, as a novice in 
fresco, and protesting that painting was not his 
profession, he having up to that time regarded 
himself as a sculptor; the “David” he carved 
out of an injured block, entrusted to him to see 
what he could make of it; the office of architect 
of St. Peter’s he undertook without having been 
in the way of any special study of the art, as the 
facsimiles of some of his architectural sketches 
of a previous date, given by Mr. Wilson, ara 
sufficient to show, even in the absence of other 
evidence. In this affair of the casting of the 
statue of the arrogant old Pope (which was 
thrown down violently from its place of dignity 
not many years after) he was put to great 
expense and anxiety by the failure of the first 
casting, though he had engaged the assistance 
of a founder, one “‘ Master Bernardino,” in whose 
cleverness he had such faith, that he “could 
have believed him capable of founding even 
without fire”? However, Master Bernardino 
failed, and Michelangelo’s patience under the 
disappointment is worth note; he would not 
even blame Bernardino; “it is not that he is not 
a@ good master, or has not done it with good 
will; but he who fails, fails.” This, for a 
naturally irritable temperament, under such a 
serious disappointment, shows Michelangelo in 
a very different light from the overbearing person 
which he is sometimes represented to have been. 
We come next to Mr. Wilson’s chapters on that 
great work, the Sistine ceiling, the notion of 
which seems to have grown up gradually, as with 
great works is often the case. The Pope offered 
him first 3,000 ducats to paint figures of the 
Apostles in the lunettes, the rest of the ceiling 
to be merely filled up with decorative work. In 
a letter giving an account of the affair, at a later 
period, to his friend Fattucci, he saye,—‘' After 
having begun that work, it se2med to me that it 
would prove a poor thing, and I said to the Pope 
that to represent the Apostles only it would prove 
a poor thing. He asked mewhy? I said to 
him because they were poor also. Then he gave 
me a new commission that I should do what I 
pleased, and that he would satisfy me,” &c. What 


it was that he “pleased,” all the world knows | 


now. Into the whole of the observations and 
memoranda of Mr. Wilson on this interesting 
subject we cannot go, The author devotes a 
considerable space to showing, by the logic of 
dates and facte, that the accoant long accepted 
as to the extreme rapidity with which the work 
was executed is quite at variance with proba. 
bility, or even possibility; and he treats with 
contempt the idea that the artist literally worked 
“ alone,” and mixed his own plaster, and ground 
his own colours for the work. ‘“ He required 
hundredweights of colour and lime to cover 
10,000 square feet of surface’; and, as the 
author remarks, the story is really an insult to 
his memory, seeing that he wasa man of common 
sense, as well as genius, and would not have 
wasted his time and strength over mere me- 
chanical processes which he could have done for 
_ him by assistants, even if such extended and 
multifarious labour were possible for a single 
pair of hands. Moreover, Mr. Wilson, who has, 
with a travelling scaffold, made for the purpose, 
minutely inspected the ceiling, notes, among 
other things, that the plaster must have been 
prepared and set by a most practised hand, as 
the joinings of the different portions are so per- 
fect and fine as often to be hardly visible even on 
close inspection; and it is obvious that the artist 
himself could not have had such practice in this 


kind of work. The story probably is an ampli. | 


fication of the known fact that he did at first 
employ artists who were to colour from his car- 
toons, and finding at once that their manner of 
executing the work did not satisfy him, and 
would not tally with his own work, abruptly 
dismissed them. It is remarkable that no 
coloured sketches remain, only cartoons, so that 
we are to infer that Michelangelo must have 
trusted to verbal instructions and his own 
example for guiding the assisting artists in their 
colouring. That such a scheme could never 
answer, except in the case of pupils or assistants 
who had long worked under the master, and 
learned his method, is almost self-evident. 
Michelangelo’s assistants came from Florence 
for the purpose, and were very soon sent back 
there, with rather scant leave-taking. 

Mr. Wilson’s remarks on the execution of the 
figures in the Sistine Chapel, based on the close 
observation for which special opportunity was 
afforded him, are of the greatest interest. It 


‘appears, from sketches which remain by the 
artist’s hand, that “he first embodied his ideas 
on paper in figures on a very small scale; he 
|appears to have made most of these in red or 
‘black chalk, He then summoned his model, and 
made a drawing from nature, in which the figure 
was in some cases abont 1 ft. in height, at other 
times larger. Some of these drawings are not 
| much more than outlined ; others are shaded and 
| highly finished. . . . . It would appear from his 
sketches of draped figures, as well as from the 
finished paintings, that he provided costumes for 
his models. There are many slight details and 
accidents of fold which must have been imitated 
from the reality.” The author has minutely 
examined the evidence as to the mode in which 
the figures were transferred toand outlined upon 
‘the plaster. The usual system of the day was 
| to place the cartoon upon the surface of the wet 
| plaster, and indent the outlines in the plaster by 
| passing a point or style over them on the draw. 
ing. Michelangelo was not satisfied with this 
‘certainly rather rough method. He preferred 
_the process which is called “ pouncing.” 


| € Thie can be seen in his frescoes, and the small holes 
| necessary for the operation are found ia the cartoons at 





story of the envoy of the Duke of Ferrara 
refusing to accept for his master the “ Leda,” 
which seems to have been treated in a manner 
too plain.dealing even for that not very precise 
age. The subject, however, was sufficiently 
popular, apparently, to lead to a copy b2ing 
made of it, with the artist’s consent, about 
which a note to him is quoted, in which it is 
observed that “this Benedett»” (the copyist) 
“has a refined spirit: I am of the mind that 
they will make the ‘ Leda’ beautiful, if it please 
God.” This pious remark in regard to so ultra- 
Pagan a subject reminds one of the direction of 
the dying bishop in a poem of Browning (who 
has so completely penetrated the cinque-cento 
feeling), for the sculpture on his tomb in 
“ §t. Praxed’s church ” :— 


“ The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 
Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, Thyrsus, with a vase or so, 
The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 
Saint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 
Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 
And Moses with the tables.” 


Oar author is evidently rather shocked at the 
whole thing, and on this point fairly gives up 





Naples. The cartoons were nailed to the wall during the 
process; the nail-holes are visible in the fresco of the | 
‘ Last Judgment’; and in that of Ezekiel, in one’ of the | 
endentives ofthe ceiling, an original nail still remains in 
its place, close to this figure When the out- | 
line was pounced, he appears to have passed round it | 
| with a point as sharp as a penknife, so fine is 
the cut; and it is easily distinguished from the 
| line pressed through piper, for ides its sharp- | 
'ness, the instrument has frequently broken out a) 
, morsel of lime, where the hand has ——, He did not | 
| draw in the features in this manner, but marked in the 
muscles in the beautiful figure of Adam, and possibly in | 
Pe a's Drapery he generally marked with the | 
| point in very rapid sweeps, and sometimes adhered to 
| these lines, at others not. . ... So far as could be ob- 
served, the groups of children on the piers have been 
| painted without any outline at all; a single guiding per- 
pendicular line ruled between them on the plaster sufficed | 
| to enable him to paint them at once in their places without | 
| any other preparation, 
The architecture is outlined with the stylus, end the 
| lines are often carried over part of the figures. This is | 
| common in old frescoes. It shows that subject and back- | 
ground were painted simultaneously; and this is very 
| evident in Michelangelo’s work, for he often cut the | 
| plaster away from his finished day’s painting at some dis- | 
tance from the outline of the figure. Thus he avoided 
hardness of contour. The lesson is an important one, 
| especially to modern fresco-painters.” 


| Mr. Wilson appends to these remarks an outline | 
_ of the “ Adam,” where the stylus outline is shown | 
by clean lines, and the plaster joint by a dotted | 
line, which follows the figure round (in this case) | 
abont half an inch apparently outside the stylus | 
line. The surface of the plaster, it is observed, | 
is finished very smooth. The whole examination, | 
of which the author has given us these and other | 
interesting results, seems to indicate a degree of | 
minute refinement of execution which is sur- | 
prising in work on £0 colossal a scale, and so far | 
from the eye. In his later fresco of the “ Last 
Judgment,’ Michelangelo seems to have been | 
contented, to a great extent, with a more mas. | 
sive and less finished execution. The colouring | 
of the ceiling-figures is described as “in a soft | 
Tuscan manner, much in contrast with his | 
forcible drawing”; thatis,design. For the rest | 
of the remarks on this great work we must refer | 
our readers to Mr. Wilson’s pages, only quoting | 
one rather noteworthy extract from a letter of | 
the artist to his father (January 20, 1509), illus. 
trating what we before observed as to the small | 
value he set on works which have since been | 
classed among the world’s wonders. “I am! 
still,’ he says, “in great trouble, for it is now | 
/a year since I have had a groat from this Pope, | 
,and I do not ask it, for my work does not make 
progress, so that it does not seem to me to merit | 
| it, and this is from the difficulty of the work, 
and that it is not my profession. And I lose 
my time without reward, God help me.” And 
again, after the work is completed, he dismisses 
it as if he had completed a piece of farniture,— 
“TI have finished the chapel which I painted: | 
the Pope is very well satisfied; but other things | 
do not happen as I wished; lay blame on the 
times, which are unfavourable to art.” 

Among the newly-published letters with which 
we meet in turning the pages further, is a 
| Very amusing one in reply to the notion of 
| Clement VII. of employing him to make a 
| colossal statue on the Piazza of San Lorenzo, in 
| Florence, in which the artist turns the whole 
_notion to ridicule, in a tone of assumed serious- 
ness, suggesting how, if the figure were made 
sitting, a shop could be formed under it, and how 
& greengrocer in the Piazza, “ my great friend,” 
had hinted that the head would make a capital 
pigeon-house. Nothing more was heard of the 
colossus. A letter very characteristic of the 
period is quoted in regard to the well-known 














Michelangelo; and certes the subject is an 


| unsavoury one, but there can be mo doubt that to 


the painter it was purely a matter of art, dealing 


'with a legend familiar in those days of revived 
/ Paganism. Theauthor adopts, a¢ we see farther 
on, and indeed amplifies, all that has been said 
as to the objectionable and incongruous nudity 
‘of the figures in the “Last Jadgment” fresco; 


incongruone, that is to say, in regard to the uses 
and associations of the building they are placed 
in, and to the representation of the Apostles and 
angels by naked figures. He praises Luca 
Signorelli for not having fallen into the excess, in 
his “Resurrection” picture, of “stripping the 
angels of those beautiful and modest garments 
with which they have hitherto been always 


| represented. This was reserved for the frescoes 


of the Sixtine.” Now, the dilemma of repre. 
senting spiritual beings by corporeal forms is a 
difficult one either way; but it is a question of 
artistic suitability, and perhaps of good taste, 
but certainly not one to indulge a tone of moral 
reprobation about. The author's comments 
seem to us in worse taste than Michelangelo’s 
figures, and they have the additional draw- 
back of being artistically weak, which the 
figures at any rate are not. Every one 
knows that the conventional angel of painting 
is a sheet with a head at the top, and a couple 
of wings tacked on; and, according to modern 
feeling at any rate, this is perhaps the only 
way of escaping the dilemma, if angelic beings 
are painted at all. But it is not justifiable 
to use harsh language about Michelangelo’s 
opposite method of representation, ignoring the 
difference in the times, and forgetting also that. 
an artist who had been all his life studying and 
using the figure as the medium of his loftiest 
expressions, must have entirely lost, for himself, 
the idea of connecting its representation with 
any insult to propriety. As to the expression 
and treatment of the figures, in connexion with the 
subject, much may be said in the way of criti. 
cism, not without reason; but can we be quite 
sure that we have really got at the painter’s own 
view of the subject, and the feeling with which he 
regarded it? Mr. Wilson’s book affords no new 
light on this point. 

The interest attached to everything connected 
with so great a genius has led us so far that we 
can hardly conclude our remarks in the present 
number; more especially as we cannot, in these 
columns, leave the consideration of the architec. 
tural work of Michelangelo, as treated of by our 
author, to a mere final paragraph. We may, 
however, jast dismiss here one little piece of 
criticism we have to make on the literary work- 


|manship of Mr. Wilson’s book. The volume has 


been printed, he tells us in the preface, at the 
establishment of the Gazetta d'Italia, the work. 
men being all Italians, with no knowledge of 
English,—a fact which might excuse, he says, a 
longer list of errata than that which is ap- 
pended. Perhaps so; but, as we must presume 
the author revised the sheets, it cannot excuse 
the extraordinary errors and confusion of punc- 
tuation throughout. The author innocently 
makes one correction of punctuation in his 
errata list, apparently unconscious that every 
page of his book teems with inaccuracies of 
punctuation, many of which argueeither ignorance 
of or entire indifference to the construction of the 
Eoglish language; and which in at least one 
instance that we noticed, result in making a 
sentence really signify exactly the contrary of 
what the author evidently, from the context, 
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intended it to signify. If the book reaches (as 
we hope) a second edition, we seriously counsel 
the author to pass his proofs through the hands 
} some one capable of properly correcting such 

pees. 








THE VENUS OF MILO. 


Wits a deep feeling of relief, the art world 
learns that the statue, celebrated through ages 
as the Venus of Milo, after a final scrutiny and 
measurement, remains intact, at least so far 
that it has been determined to tamper with it 
no more. That it should have been so slightly 
altered, not to say uninjured, by the vicissitudes 
to which it has been » is in itself a 
wonderful cirouamstance since its adventures, so 
to speak, have been without a parallel, probably, 
in modern times. The successor, however, of 
M. Jeanron, late Director-General of the Louvre 
Galleries, and his colleagues, while testifying to 
this fact, have not to this day been able to assure 
themselves that the exact proportions of even 
the original restoration have been preserved. It 
will be remembered, perhaps, that, while the 
Germans were besieging Paris, this ineomparable 
piece of sculpture, under orders from the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, was removed 
from its pedestalin the public museum, and 
concealed in a deeply-excavated cellar, lest it 
should fall into the hands of the victorious 
enemies. Happily, it remained there during the 
brief domination of the iconoclastic Commune ; 
in fact, its interment lasted through a period of 
nearly eighteen months, exposed to all the 
chances of damp, neglect, and ignorant violence ; 
after which it was somewhat rudely lifted out, 
and prepared for replacement in the great 
chamber of Classical Antiquities. Still, a dis- 
covery was then made which disconcerted, to a 
considerable extent, the community of sculptors, 


fining upon a refinement, yet it deserves to be 
taken for what it is worth; and, at any rate, the 
world must be glad that the Venus isre-enthroned, 
if not in all her pristine glory, still in some 
magnificent semblance of it, beneath the golden 
roofs of the Louvre. It was a frequent custom 
of the Greeks, whatever may have been the trath 
in this instance, to adopt the principle of compo- 
site sculpture. They were impatient in the work- 
ing of their quarries, and many of their finest 
examples are wrought from two or more pi 

delicately and deftly joined. It is true that 
Paros, whence the materials of this particular 
statue was supposed to have been excavated, 
could have supplied a block of adequate dimen. 
sions ; but the artists of that era thought more of 
their ideal than of their mechanics, and believed 
that so long as they satisfied themselves, they 
might be content todeceive posterity. The French 
commissioners add to this, that it was a work 
executed in a rude time, when no absolute finish 
was required ; but that notion is at once set aside, 
by what we see of the fond and careful study be- 
stowed on the work by its creators, whoever they 
actually were. The question thenarises,—did they 
rely upon the perpetual immobility of the soil 
above which this trophy of theirgeniusrose? Pro. 
bably, like all other architects, they did. Had 
they, in their own belief, invented some invisible 
and indestructible cement? Or did they rely 
upon an iron bracing ? Since the recovery of the 
Goddess from the vault wherein she was con- 
cealed, from both the Babylonians without, and 
the Babylonians within, the City, some informa- 
tion upon these points has been incontestably 
supplied. There are two cavities, above and 


fear is confessed lest the restored goddess should 
not have been replaced, with classic exactitude, 
upon her new pedestal. The measurements she 
has undergone have been endless, and it is now 
declared, in many high courts of criticism, that 
the Venus is not in all respects precisely the 
same as that which was protected, in a vault, 
from the bombardments of 1870. True, it 
retains all the appearance of perfect equilibrium 
and perfect stability ; the general expression 
retains the traditional characteristics of the 
antique; nothing has been lost from the nobility 
and grace of the face or figure; Paris, indeed, 
possesses a matchless treasure still. But what 
if one solitary line has been turned from the 
original flow,—one solitary conception of the 
artist changed? Why, then, a monumental 
work of classic art is practically lost, for all time 
tocome. It is in their perfections that the arts 
of antiquity are best to be studied. And it may 
be feared that, grand and beautiful though the 
Venus of Milo continues to be, a flaw has been 
created, during the process of restoration, which 
is irreparable. A bit of the old plinth has been 
joined to the fragment of a new one, upon no 
authority whatever as to the precise relative 
sizes or levels ; and the drapery,—among the 
most magnificent illustrations of its class which 
have descended to us from antique times,—has 
been unscrupulously tampered with; a thing to 
be regretted, because the Venus of Milo belonged 
to no country; it was the inheritance of the 
world. 

Well, the task has been accomplished, and 
cannot well be undertaken again. The two 
halves have been joired, the one resting 





below, in which two metal bars might have been 
fixed, in conjunction with others into which, 
possibly, molten lead was poured, though the 





fitting on of the upper half must have been a 
task of the utmost delicacy. This is one hy- 





and which had escaped the restorers of fifty | pothesis. But there is another, to which the 
years ago. The marble itself had sustained no| Parisian critics, now that the darling of their 
injury; but its fragments had fallen apart; the | galleries has been once more brought to light, 
softer substance connecting them had decayed, | persist in clinging. They say that the Venus 
and the whole fabric of this lovely image became | was chiselled from a single block; but that the 
far less a secret than in 1820, when its existence | matchless monolith, long afterwards, was broken 
was first. made known, and when it was packed | in two; that the image we possess is simply a 
and repacked, shipped and reshipped, and trans. restoration of a restoration, and that the ori- 
mitted to and fro, until the only marvel was ginal splendour of the statue has, in reality, been 
that it ever reached its destination at all. Of marred by the very efforts made to preserve it. | 
course, the whole tribe of the people who evolve Of course, in such a case, a decisive judgment is 
things from their inner consciences fell to work | next to impossible; but a few facts are worthy 
upon the beautiful relics, seizing it by the arms, | of notice. The holes drilled in the marble cer. 
legs, waist, and head, until they had reproduced | tainly went very near splitting it, in more than 
a Venus, but whether the Venus of Milo,—sup.- | one direction ; the iron uprights, passing through 
posing Milo not to have been a myth,—or a /| the most solid portions of the figure, tainted its 
Parisian improvement upon her, it is impossible interior with deep stains of rust, the ultimate 
tosay. The most minute examination, however, | effects of which no metallurgist of that period | 
then as receatly, failed to resolve, for the satis. | would, in all likelihood, have foreseen ; and yet | 
faction of all, the problem whether this pure this is the merest speculation, because we know | 
masterpiece of antiquity was originally wrought | nothing about the Venus of Milo as an en-| 
from several blocks, two, or only one. The | tirety, if it ever was one. It was found in 
evenness of the joints, and the elaboration of the fragments; it was put together in an empirical | 
cement, favours the former theory, while the | laboratory of sculptare at the Louvre; one of 
general theory and practice of Grecian art con. the chief outlines was confessedly misplaced,— | 
tradict it. Between the two ideas, nevertheless, | and so much so that the most perilous artifices | 
@ third interposes itself, which is to the effect that | were resorted to for remedying the blunder, That | 
the marvellous grace of the attitude is in part due | is to say, two wooden wedges were inserted, to 
to an accident, rather than to those secrets which maintain the symmetry of the posture, and the 
genius surprises, uncontemplated in the studio. | result, of course, could not have been other. | 
The Venus, as it ispopularly called, of Milo, was wise than artificial. This patching up of antique | 
discovered in 1820 by a peasant, in an excava- examples is a practice to which the “art reno. | 
tion in the island of Melos, and was then lying vators’’ of France are only too commonly | 








obliquely upon the other; marble lying upon 
marble, heraldry on heraldry, with a little 
lead and woodwork added, at a guess; and 
a slight slant given to the whole figure, also 
at a guess, as who should reconstruct the leaning 
tower of Pisa! It must not be forgotten that, 
when all this reparation had been completed, the 
statue was stillimperfect. Should it be restored, 
ideally ? M. Quatremére de Quincy resisted the 
proposal strenuously ; he was opposed to all such 
restorations as a rule, he said, but especially 
to the attempt in this particular instance ; for it 
was not an isolated statue, but a group, he said, 
that would have to be restored. To complete 
the sculptor’s conception, the God of War should 
stand by the Goddess of Love, which would be to 
produce an illustration of hybrid art without its 
parallel in Europe. The advice of this distin- 
guished antiquary was followed, and no experi- 
ment was made in linking the lost hands of the 
Egwan deity with those of an Olympian gladiator, 
modelled after some wine-bibbing Hercules in a 
nineteenth-century studio. Of course, one theory 
is that the statue was originally intended to stand 
alone. An arm, with a hand holding an apple, 
almost exactly, though not quite, fitting it has 
been found, which would support the supposition ; 
but even the restorers of the Louvre have not 
ventured upon attaching the one fragment to the 


| other, though both were disinterred from the 


same quarry of ancient relics. The notion was, 
however, that this particular Venus represented 
was she who triumphed in the contest of beauty 
over Hera and Pallas, and was stripping for 
the trial; yet the garment suggests the idea of 
a recent bath rather than that of the rivalry in 
which Paris was permitted to be umpire; but, 
taken for all in all, this drapery is excessively 


divided into two principal fragments, with others 
of less importance close at hand. The Turks 
carried the treasure away, and, of course, they 
mauled it fearfully ; they knocked off the marble 
head.dress, reputed to have been among the most 
exquisite among all adornments of its kind; 
they roughened the edges where the separated 
jimbs should have met; they threw the form out 
of its balance, with the drapery that so lightly 
enwrapped the lower proportions; and, after all 
the niceties of the artists have been weighed, it 
is doubtful yet whether they did not, through 
their barbarity and clumsiness, distort the dim- 
pled waist into that bend which connoisseurship 
now declares to be its principal perfection. 
Nevertheless, it was pretty well evident from the 
first, although con opinions to this day pre- 
vail, that the figure had never been chiselled 
from a single block; the lines of junction, not. 
withstanding their maltreatment by the Tarks, 
were too finely and softly distinguished to sug. 
gest the idea of a fracture, either designed or 
accidental ; there was not the trace, at all events, 
ofa saw. Sculptors, indeed, have gone so far as 


to believe that they can identify the characteris. 
tics of two different quarries and two different 
sets of tools. This, however, may only be re- 





addicted. Nevertheless, the anatomy of this enigmatical, as, indeed, is the entire work, 
celebrated form allows of no serious suspicion | which, to say the trath, may not have been 
that it has been botched, disfigured, or thrown | designed to represent any Venus whatever. The 
far out of the attitude designed for it by the people of Melos offered sacrifices to a protecting 
artist. The question, however, will long remain | divinity. May not this image have represented 
an interesting one in “the marble mart” of; her? May it not have been a Victory instead of 


|Europe. We must remember, always, the, 
| romance, if so it may be termed, of which, even | 
|in this unclassic age, the Queen of the Grecian 
mythology has played heroine. Her foothold was 
taken away; the plinth was broken. The tiara 
was snatched off her head, and the coun- 
tenarce marred. [Infinitely more fortunate, 
in these respects, were the Sauroctonic Apollo, 
the Dying Gladiator, the Venus of the 
Capitol, or that which is vulgarly called 
the Venus of the Louvre. If the plinth 
could be discovered, the difficulty, as most 
sculptors admit, would be at an end, so far 
as the intention of the artist is concerned. 
Leonardo da Vinci was fond of arguing upon 
these points, though not, of course, with re- 
ference to this especial Venus, and the French 
are as fond of quoting him ; bat such discussions 
are apt to trespass upon the domain of 
pedantry; and it may be enough to observe 
that in the circles of Parisian art a formidable 








a Venus? There isa bronze in the museum of 
Brescia which, beyond doubt, is a Victory, and 
which resembles the Venus of Milo in nearly 
every respect; except, in a special degree, with 
regard to the disposition of the drapery. The 
point was formerly disputed, but has been set at 
rest by the unanswerable language of an inscrip- 
tion. This controversy, however, simply proves 
how vague our knowledge is of these antique 
works, few of which, indeed, are capable of 
absolate identification. The Romans rarely 
associated the God of War with the Goddess 
of Love; the Greeks almost invariably did ; 
and hence an infinite confusion of opinion 
on the part of the academies. Still, one 
truth is evident, which is that we appreciate 
the monnmental arts of neither, nor are the 
better for endeavouring to replace that which 
has been irrevocably lost, and substituting a 
modern for the original conception. Maltreated 
though it may have been, the Venus of Milo, 
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before its consignment tothe Parisian cellar, was 





a work of unsurpassed beauty and nobility; and, 
even since its re-installation, may challenge a 
contrast with the purest trophies of classic art ; 
but the notion of “re-creating” the original, 
when we do not even know to what epoch it 
belonged, is monstrous. It stands alone, upon a 
solitary pedestal. The name of the artist, as a 
matter of fact, is buried out of sight and memory 
for ever,—and whether he was known to Virgil, 
or obscured among the Homeric shadows, no 
scholar, however profound, can tell us. In the 
interest, therefore, of that art which derives a 
true inspiration from these remnant works of 
antiquity, we would have them left, so far as 
possible, in their prietine glory,—fragments, of 
course, but fragments, as it were, in perfection, 
such as have come down to us, in descriptions, 
if not as realities, from the studios of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. In order to act upon the newest 
French theory, which takes as its basis the 


same satisfactory result here as in those small 
and brilliant little Eastern scenes by which he 
has often delighted us ; the attempt to represent 
a scene on a tolerably large scale, and with many 
figures, in a merciless glare of light, is very bold; 
and the manner in which the vivid green of the 
foliage stands out against the equally vivid tone 
of the rocky hill in fall light bebind, is remark. 
able; but the collection of figures is not satis- 
factory, and they are not sufficiently separated 
and distinguished. We would rather have the 
old manner. Gérdme’s “ L’ Eminence Grise” (73) 
is a falling off from his work of last year, 
which, again, was 9 falling off from previous 
works. The picture shows the painter’s mar- 
vellous mechanical facility and power of 
manipulation, but little more. 

T woadmirable Meissoniers, in the artist’s larger 


represented as usual; Blommers and Bougereau 
are not quite up to their respective standards, 
A life-size nude study by Bertrand, called 
“ Madeleine” (156), is admirable as a study; it 
is noticeable that it is almost exactly the attitude, 
if we remember rightly, of the clothed figure of 
the drowned girl, by the same artist, which hung 
at the top of the room in a previous exh bition a 
| few seasons ago. “ The Bathers”’ (114) of Diaz 
is a sweet bit of modern Poussinesque. A small 
work of Israels, “ The Little Helpmate”’ (93), is 
in the artist’s finest and purest style and feeling ; 
the languid look of the invalid, and the serious 
earnestness of the little child who with difficulty 
| brings the stool for her feet, are full of pethos ; 
_ the picture is an old one, and has just been re- 
| varnished, which gives it for the present a glossy 
and shiny look at variance with the painter’s 








size (Ggures about 6in. or 7 in. high), flank this on usual deep and fall texture. Lavrenz’s “German 
either side ; “ Waiting for hisCharger,” and the Lady of the Lust Century” (170) is a very 
“ Standard- bearer” (68, 74), are splendily con. pretty miniature half-length, in an effective 





remnants recovered from the Parisian cellar, the | trasted,—the one a dark-complexioned warrior, a | costume. To conclude with the dessert, tere is 
whole dimensions of the statue would have to be man of iron,—the other a ceremonial figure, not ® wonderful basket of apricots by Muraton, 


reduced, its gesture forced, a new significance | without chivalry either, but in a lighter and more’ 
invented for it, and fresh expression given to the | showy style; the standard affords a rich effect | 
marble face, already too much tampered with of colour. The execution of the details of | 
by arbitrary connoisseurs; and, from first to armour, &., in the other figure, is superb. | 
last, from heel to head, a Venus mcdelled which | Among other habitués of the gallery, Vibert is | 
might be very superb, but which would not, we clever, but uninteresting, in “An Official Mes. 
repeat, be the Venus of Milo. It may be hoped | senger” (6); superb in “An Unequal Match” | 
that the galleries of antique sculpture, in the | (75), which, however, has been exhibited before; | 
more cultivated cities of Europe, are under a/and rather “nasty” in “A Revelation” (188), | 
more conscientious and intelligent charge than | which he might as well have let alone. Chevil- | 
one which would permit, employing the term in | liard, who has adopted the priestly character | 
its strictest sense, of these or any similar de- as his special butt, is almost better than ever in | 


pravities. Restorations may be made very his tiny and highly-finished figures of members | 


attractive for popular museums; bat they should | of the holy church under different aspects of 
be attempted with the utmost scruple and| mundane weakness and frailty; ‘ Avant 
delicacy when designed for thore porticos l’ Attaque ” and “ Aprés le Combat” (11,33) are 
through which the highest modern criticism | onthe same motif as Hunt’s well-known“ Attack” 
strives to study the highest antique ideal. | and “ Defeat,” but with a far more delicate and 
refined humour. We should be curious to 

— know what sort of ecclesiastical excommuni- 
- aS cations, maledictions, and anathemas are 
THE FRENCH GALLERY. | hanging over the head of this daring and 

Tue twenty-third annual exhibition at Mr. | irreverent artist, who thus rashes in where 
Wallis’s Gallery is unquestionably a very angels fear to tread. Kurzbauer’s “ Fortune- 
“ telling’? one for the mass of visitors, though | telling in the Bavarian Tyrol” (48), though in 
some of the principal works are marked rather a heavy brown loaded style, has more of ex- 
by brilliancy than by qualities of the highest pression and interest in the countenances than 
class. Two of the pictures occupying central | appears at first glance, and is a very conscien- 
positions on the walls are, however, of no ordi. | tious picture. Goupil’s name is appended to 
nary power and interest. The first place must | one work not in the artist’s best style (152). 
certainly be given to Jules Breton’s remarkable ‘“ The Last Day of the Sale” (106), by Adan, 
work, “La Saint Jean” (157), represerting-a is a brilliant picture of a motley group of gaily- | 
group of peasant women and girls dancing wildly | dressed people crowding around the auctioneer | 
round a fire in the middle of a field, in twilight. | inthe hall of a large mansion, who stands with | 
The subject gives, of course, scope for a powerful | his coat off and his back to the spectator, gar. | 
effect of lighting, which is made the most of rulously recommending the merits of a couple | 
without being overdone, or carried to the extent | of candlesticks which he holds one in each hand ; | 
of trickery ; and the figures illustrate almost a| the humour and style of the figure remind one | 
new phase in the genius of the painter, some- of Figaro in Il Barbiere. Of thie, however, and | 








which positively look as if one could set one’s 
teeth into th: m. 


LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 


Last week was sold at Messrs. Puttick & Simp. 
son’s a collection of upwards of forty topo. 
graphical drawings in pen and ink, by Wences- 
Jaus Hollar, made between 1641 and 1644. They 
include views of great interest; among them 
“ Ye ancient Inne of ye Tabard in Southwark,” 
the exterior, the interior court, and the large 
room; “Ye Abbey Church of St. Savioure 
‘in Bermondseye,’ “Ye ancient House of ye 
| Earles of Warren and Surrey near unto St. 
Olave,” ‘‘ Gower’s House in Long Southwarke,” 
“ Winchester House,”’ “ The old Lodgings of the 
Bishops of Rochester near Winchester Place,” 
“The Bishop of Carlisle’s House in Lambeth,” 
“ Fawkeshall Manor House, 1643” (Kingshold}, 
the room in which the gunpowder-plot conspira- 
tors held their meetings; ‘“ Prince Edward’s 
|Hall in Kennynton House, 1643”; “ John of 
Ghendt’s Chamber and Staircase” in ditto; the 
old Manor House of Stockwell, &c. The draw. 
ings were made for Captain John Eyre, who was 
in Cromwell’s own regiment, and an interesting 
| manuscript by him is included in the collection. 
| When the female heir of the Eyres married 
| Archer of Coopersall in Essex, these drawings 
|were sent with the deeds and papers of the 
‘family to Messra. Graham, of Lincoln’s Inn, in 
1754, and lay there until 1846. The whole of 
the above drawings were purchased by Mr. 
Crace, to whose extensive collection of maps and 
views of London they will be a valuable addition. 

















FALL OF HOUSES IN EARL’S COURT 
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thing totally different from the quiet sentiment 
and pathos we are used to in his scenes of 
French peasant life. The action and swing of 
the group as they go round is admirably 
given; the faces are each a separate study, 
tall of character and individuality; pathos 
and merriment are singularly blended in the 
whole work, which is as interesting on close | 





still more of some others in the collection—the 
“Féte Champétre” (62) of Palmaroli, “Japanese 
Theatricals” (132) by Moreau, “ Sammer Time” 
(186), by Rossi, and others—the succinct criticism 
would be beaucoup de “chic”; the style is 
becoming too familiar in the gallery, we regret 


| to see. 


Among one or two less familiar names, that of 


stady as it is striking at first sight. The other A. Spring is appended to a small group, under 
work referred to is De Neuville’s picture of an the title “ At Church” (59), of very great beauty 
incident in the late war,—French soldiers “set. of design and feeling; it is a small, quiet, nn- 
ting fire to a barricaded house at Villersexel” pretending work, bat will well repay attention. 
(121). Fire is again an element, but in no ‘When Masic, Heavenly Maid, was young” (80), 
festive sense, in this scene, which is one of the by Lagye, an interior with two figures, is notable 
most real and startling representations of the | for the refinement in the quiet tones of colour, 
actualities of warfare that ever shocked the as well as the old-fashioned graze in the figure 
senses of peaceable people. There is nothing of the girl at the harpsichord. Breling’s two 
here of the conventional heroics and paint of the little works, “ Bringing in a Prisoner,” and “A 
ordinary battle-picture. The tumult and con- | Stroll in the Woods” (40, 154), should be looked 
fusion of the struggle, thedespairing and agonised at; the figures are full of character. “A 
gestures of the wounded men, the anxiety de- | Disciple of Fouché,” by Jazet (90), is a capital 
picted in the face of the young soldier helping | stady of the police bloodhound of the period. 
to push forward the cart of fuel, and at the same | Kauffmann, in two small pictures (11, 112), has 
time half sheltering behind it, and looking up,|made much of the figure and manners of an 
nervously, to se if there is a chance of getting aristocratic coachman, as a foil to the figures of 
up to the gate without being shot, tell a plain |tavern boors; the second, “A Luxurious 
and unvarnished tale of the desperate reality of | Customer,” is a perfect piece of quiet humour. 
such a life-and-death combat. The execution of | Daverger’s little child scenes, “ A Safe Shot,” 
all the details, though broad and massive in| and “A Rehearsal” (113, 127), are pretty, and 
touch, is perfectly satisfying. | Seignac’s “ Brotherly Service,” and “ Sisterly 

Toe other two works which hold the central | Service ”’ (85, 91), are more than pretty, and 
position on the remaining walls seem to repre- | contain real humour and feeling; he goes to 
sent respectively the decadence of a great artist |the essentials of child nature, while Duverger 
and the step in advance of a very clever painter, | does not get beyond mere nursery sports. There 
Pasini, who, in his “Interview of Chiefs on|is much humour, too, in the cwo schoolboy 
Mount Lebanon” (21), quits the style of work | scenes of Geertz, ‘The Defence” and “ Sar- 
for which we have usually known him in this | rendered ” (13, 31); notice the maliciously 
gallery for something more extended and am. | compressed lip, in the latter, of the urchin who 


ROAD. 


As the workmen’s bell rang at noon on Satur- 
_day last for them to cease, the fronts of two 
houses, part of a block of three, which have jast 
been “run up” to the fourth story, close against. 
| the District Railway, on land belonging to Lord 
| Kensington, on the west side of the Earl’s-court- 
road, fell down, part of the brick-work on to 
the line, leaving the side wall of one house so 
that, had another train passed, the wall must 
havefallen. The weak point seems to have been 
| where the ends of the two iron bressummers 
(the buildings were for shops) went into the 
| party-wall, not an unusual circumstance, builders 
, being often idiotic enough to postpone putting 
in the story-posts required by Act of Parliament 
until the necessity for them has almost passed 
away. Whether or not it was go in the present 
case, we cannot say. Nor has our examination 
on the spot been close enough to enable us to 
speak decisively as to the materials employed. 
|We will simply say, by way of warning, that 


| when lofty houses are hastily run up, the mortar 
| and the bricks should be of the best quality, to 
' render disaster less likely. To what extent the 
vibration of a passing train, and the concurrent 
descent of the men by the ladder, contributed to 
the fall in the case under notice might be worth 
investigation. 








Cheesemongers’ Benevolent Society.— 
| Mr. J. T. Peacock (Sudbury House, Hammer- 
}smith) has organised a concert at the Royal 
Albert Hall, for the 17th inst., in aid of the 
abovenamed institution, he himself undertaking 
to pay all the expenses. We are glad to hear 
that the charity will be benefited to the extent 





bitious. We can hardly eay that there is the pinches his victim’s ear. Munthe is as well 


of upwards of 1,0001. by the tickets already sold. 
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MAP OF THE HEART OF LONDON. 


MODEL DWELLINGS FOR THE RICH.* upied at high rentals. 


Tr it be tacitly admitted by most Englishmen | have prepared a rough map, comprising an area 


that whoever can make two ears of corn or two of between two and two and a half square miles, | 


blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground which represent the heart of London.* 
where only one grew before does more essential On the map will be foand marked with black 
service to his country than the whole race of those portions which are so laid ont and consti- 
politicians put together,¢ perhaps he who can tuted as not to be available for high-class occu- 
make two healthy houses to stand in this colossal | pation, while the portions so available are etched. 
city where a single unhealthy one stood before, It will be at once seen that the residential part 
confers a greater benefit upon his fellow-citizens forms but a fraction of the whole; and if we may 
than all the enterprising persons daily engaged judge by past analogy, there is more likelihood 
in enlarging the area of inhabited London. At of the black encroaching still further upon the 
the present day, when the custom has become grey, than of the grey regaining possession of the 
all but universal for Londoners to live out of} black. For instance, within three minutes’ stroll 
London,—to regard town, in fact, as a place | of Charing-cross there is the Piazza of Covent- 
of probation, through which men must pass garden, which Hogarth painted while the houses | 
daily before hoping to enjoy their lives else. | were occupied by people of quality; further on, 
where,—it may seem Quixotic to suggest a con. Soho-square, once a favourite haunt of fashion ; 
trary procedure. Yet, to dwell within reach | Golden.square, inhabited in the last century by 
of the heart of London is almost a necessity for ‘‘lords and ministers of State”; St. James’s- 
that increasing class whose mental activity square and Jermyn-street, built “ near the 
is of most importance to the community in| Court,” for the accommodation of those who 
general. Parliament, the Courts of Law, the | frequented it. The clubs, the joint-stock banks, 
Public Offices, the various professions, the daily |the hotels, the private lodging-houses, and 
and weekly journals, make large demands upon the professional chambers are gradually but 
the time of the more accomplished minority of surely ousting peers, both spiritual and tem. 
Londoners; and for these persons the clubs, the | poral, millionaires, and otbers who still cling 
learned societies, the places of public amuse-|to a spot near which “Norfolk, Ormond, 
ment, and congenial neighbours, are more or Kent, and Pembroke gave banquets and balls.” + 
less necessities of intellectual, life. There are, | Shops and lodging-honses are creeping up to the 
congequently, and there always will be, a large | very portals of Grosvenor and Berkeley squares. 
number of people to whom the neighbourhood of | Mayfair is already shaken by more than one 
Westminster Hall, Pall-mall, Burlington House, | unwelcome intrusion. Portman -square, with 
and the Strand is not merely attractive, but | its adjacent great thoroughfares, is the quarter 
essential ; and who, if they can reside in central | most affected by the large family of the ‘‘ Harley. 
London, will enjoy advantages for which no| Bakers” whom Thackeray has immortalised ; 
consideration except that of health can be ac- while the Portland and Bedford estates have 
cepted as an equivalent. | been long besieged upon their eastern side with 

In point of fact, such residences, both large a pertinacity of mischance which has left many 
and small, as can be obtained within a mile of their symmetrical streets in the “ parlous” 
of Charing-cross are eagerly sought, and are | condition of lodgings and the upper-part-of-this- 
| house.to-be-let. 

* By Mr. T. Roger Smith and Mr. W. H. White. Read; All who know town well will doubtless concur 
at the Society of Arts on Wednesday last. A discussion | in our assumption that unless some new system 





To show what ie| 
obiainable under existing circumstances, we, 








followed, to which we will return. 
+ The King of Brobdingnag’s Speech to Gulliver. 





* See map. + “State of England in 1685," Macaulay. 
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of construction and arrangement of residences 
be introduced, no enlargement of the area now 
devoted to first-class residences in the heart of 
London is likely to take place. The violent ex- 
pedient of making certain new streets has done 
good to commerce, but to domestic households 
it has brought literally nothing,—in fact, it has 
driven them farther into the outskirts of this 
enormous city; and in London new streets are 
always a question of years, sometimes of a 
generation. On the other hand, two remarkable 
and suggestive modifications in town buildings 
have been made within the present century. They 
encourage us to believe that a similar one, such 
as we advocate, may be readily adopted. The 
huge blocks of offices for merchants and pro- 
fessional men now to be fourd in the City, and 
the Model Dwellings for operatives and others 
lately erected in parts of the metropolis, are com- 

parative novelties; and Model Dwellings for a 
different class of the community are a natural 

sequel tothem. Little more than fifty years ago 

a great many merchants resided east of Temple 
Bar often over their counting-houses. Even at 
that time a few houses were let in separate 

floors, and used as offices; but buildings erected 
expressly for offices were unknown, and one of 
the first houses planned and constructed for 
that purpose was a stack of offices in Clements- 
lane, built about 1823.* During the last twenty 
years the growth of this class of building has 
been enormous. Several companies have been 
formed for the erection of such specially-con- 
trived blocks. The huge houses on either side of 
Queen Victoria-street, the latest buildings of this 
sort, are arranged on the horizontal system, by 

floors, in sets of offices, or even single rooms. 

The upper stories are often reached by a lift, 

and there are continuous rows of shops on the 

street level. 

Let us now turn to the Model Dwellings, and 
to what they supersede. On visiting any district 
of London where operatives and some of the 
poorer class of the community reside,—on pene- 





* See papers by Mr. I’Anson in the ‘‘ Transactions” 
of the Institute of British Architects. 
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trating behind the main thoroughfares,—you will 
find large spaces covered by small, low, irregular, 
and ill-built honses, of two stories, badly ap- 
proached and badly drained. The best of them 
are often in narrow lanes, the remainder in 
courts and alleys, and all suffer from a stagna- 
tion of air; yet they are let at exorbitant rents! 
Here and there, however, you may discern a 
group of solid, substantial buildings, lofty, well 
drained, well supplied with water, with a liberal 
provision of light, air, and comfort. These are 
the Model Dwellings. If you examine into the 
whole history of these buildings you will find 
that where the management is economical and 
thorongh, it is possible to obtain a fair return 
for the outlay expended on land, building, and 
maintenance. Owing to the fact that they con- 
tain four, five, or even six stories, as compared 
with the two by which the land was covered before, 
it has been possible to pay for a good site, to allow 
ample space around the buildings, to construct 
them with a solidity worthy of a public building, 
and yet to let them to families equal in number 
and extent to those which covered the ground on 
the old system for rents favourable in comparison 
with those of the original tenements. 

The subject of such model dwellings is already 
almost an old one, and the idea of extending 
their usefulness is not new. For half a century 
the propriety of adopting the mode of house 
accommodation practised in most of the Euro- 
pean capitals has been discussed in London. 
Twenty-one years ago one of our colleagues* since 
dead published a pamphlet on the subject, in 
which he declared that three-fourths of London 
houses were lodging-houses,—that is to say, 
houses in which two or more families or groups 
extemporise residences in a building constructed 
for the accommodation of a single one. Our map 
bears out bis assertion, for almost all the houses 
which help to compose the black portions of it 
are built for the express accommodation of a 
single family, and are inhabited by two or more 
groups of people. Without, however, going into 
statistics, it is certain that a large lodger popu- 
lation exists in the metropolis; that it ig com- 
posed of offshoots from all classes—even the 
upper classes—of the community; and that the 
Legislature has recognised the fact. It is certain 
also that on the great patrician estates of central 
London there arise periodically new houses built 
to accommodate one group of persons which are 
immediately let to several groups. . At this very 
moment hard by there stands a new street just 
presented to the public by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works—a street of which even Paris might be 
proud—and in which, according to all probabi- 
lity, the same false economy and commercial 
waste will be suicidally rampant. Northumber- 
land-avenue from Charing-cross to the Embank- 
ment is 90 ft. wide, planted with trees and paved 
with wood. It may be lined with houses 80 ft. 
or 90 ft. high from pavement to cornice ; and, 
acoording to the London system, the builders of 
these new houses will devote their skill and ener- 
gies to the distribution of the ground and first 
stories alone, and leave the upper ones to take care 
of themselves, confident in the fact that in the 
neighbourhood of Charing-cross sets of rooms are 
so urgently required and diligently sought that 
anything of the kind, however primitive, will let 
at an almost fancy price. 

This time-honoured system of London house- 
building—both unscientific and inartistic—is due 
partly to the tenure of land customary in the 
metropolis, almost the whole of which is lease- 
hold—that is to say, consists of houses erected 
on land, not sold, but let on what is known as a 
building lease. The nature of a building lease 
is that the possessor of a piece of freehold land 
lets it for a term of years to some one who under. 
takes to pay an annual rent for it; to build and 
maintain a house upon it; and at the end of the 
term to surrender the land and all that stands 
upon it back to the owner of the soil. The im- 
mediate result of this system is that it is to the 

lessee’s or leaseholder’s interest to build a house 
as cheaply and nastily as he can ; and very little 
to the interest of the lessor or freeholder to 
prevent him from doing so. The lessee will lose 
the house he builds at the end of his term of 
sixty or seventy years, and the freeholder will 
not get it for that time. The one therefore 
desires to make as much of it as he can before 
it slips away from him,—and at the same time to 
do nothing superfluous, or from which the free- 
holder may ultimately profit,—and the other, so 
long as the security for his ground-rent be 





* “Town Dwellings,” by the late Mr, Arthur Ashpitel, 
n conjunetion with his partner, Mr, Whichcord, 








sufficient, cares bnt little what is the nature of 
a property which will come into his or his heir’s 
possession at so distant a day ; and when, if the 
lessee has displayed only common shrewdness, it 
will be worn out. : : 

Our description, however, of this transaction 
represents it as far simpler than it really is ; for 
we have omitted a chain of cireumstances which 
often tends to burden the building of a London 
house with expenses to be ultimately defrayed 
by the unfortunate tenants. As arule, the land 
is not leased to the actual builder, but to a 
middle-man, who gains a sy by re-letting it 
at a higher rate. The builder is usually a needy 
man, who builds with borrowed money ; and the 
high interest he bas to pay, the expenses of 
solicitors and surveyors, and the profits on the 
original ground-rent, must all come ont of the 
house-rent. How enormous an evil this system 
has grown to be was described a few years ago 
by @ writer in the Quarterly Review, whose 
vigorous attacks created some astonishment at 
the time of their publication.* On the other side, 
it has been urged that the control of the ground- 
landlord prevents irregularities of all kinds, and 
that this fact outweighs a few acknowledged 
disadvantages. That the ground-landlord exer- 
cises a contro] which renders it extremely difli- 
cult to improve a London dwelling-house, is 
eminently true; and experience shows that that 
control is no safeguard against the fatal violation 
of sanitary laws. How can it be otherwise while 
houses are built not primarily as a comfort for 
the occupant, but as a security for the free- 
holder?” And such houses are not exceptional 
cases,—to be found here and there, old or soon to 
be pulled down. It has been computed that 
the buildings in London of one year alone would 
cover “an extent of frontage of something more 
than fifty miles.” And it may unhesitatingly be 
added that, both as regards solidity and sanitary 
provisions, half these leasehold houses are un- 
sound.t But, at least, they are convenient, com- 
fortable, private, and thoroughly English ? They 
are and they are not. The traditional system of 
town residence, as carried on in London, makes the 
British capital sogially inconvenient as compared 
with those of France or Austria. The chief advan. 
tage of living in Paris or Vienna consists in what 
Dr. Johnson was able to say of London, that 
there “‘a man is always so near his burrow.” 
The French and Austrian capitals of our time are 
to the Parisians and the Viennese “ what Athens 
was to the Athenians of the age of Pericles, 
what Florence was to the Florentines of the 
fifteenth century.” But it will be argued, London 
contains double the population of Paris. True; 
not only is it double, but it is increasing at an 
enormous, although perfectly calculable, rate of 
progression. Streets after streets of houses, far 
beyond the four-miles’ radius, have risen and are 
still rising into existence.{ These streets mean 
miles of roadway, which have to be paved, main- 
tained, and scavenged ; miles of gas and water 
pipes; of main and branch sewers; of police 
supervision, and of all those things which are 
known to Londoners under the comprehensive 
and disagreeable title of “rates.’”’ Meanwhile 
central London, where the great mind of the 
capital is daily and nightly at work, is more than 
partly covered by low, irregular, unhealthy, 
makeshift tenements,—often the houses of the 
poorer classes of the population,—traversed by 
narrow thoroughfares, into which flow, so to 
speak, alleys and courts as bad as the worst 
wynds of old Edinburgh. 

Even admitting that the residential parts of 
central London please the well-to-do families who 





“* April, 1872. ‘‘The State of English Architecture.” 

+ It is within Mr, T. R, Smith’s personal knowledge 
that on one of the best estates in London the main drains 
of a comparatively modern leasehold house were of in- 
ferior brick ; and, owing to their failure, these had to be 
relaid in tubular tiles by the tenant. On another such 
estate a magnificent house was found to be literally built 
on adunghill. All the walls had to be underpinned, and 
several hundred cubic feet of filth were removed, Ina 
third instance, in one of the finest leasehold houses which 
London possesses, the arrangements for taking sewer gas 
into the proprietor’s bed-room were fully as complete in 
their way as those for supplying combustible gas to the 
gaseliers. It turned out also that the flooring of what 
was built for a ball-room was so weak as to be actually in 
danger of breaking down under the weight of the people 
who wouid fill the room, irrespective of any dancing. 

_t Mr. Thomas Carlyle, writing in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, August, 1867, said:—‘‘Truly the state of London 
bouses and London house-building at this time who shall 
express how detestable it is, how frightful! ‘Nota house 
this of mine,’ said one indignant gentleman who had 
searched the London Environs all around for any bit of 
villa, Alpha-cottage or Omega, which was less inhuman, 
but found none; ‘Not a built house, but @ congeries of 
plastered bandboxes; shambling askew in all joints and 
corners of it ; creaking, quaking ander every step,—filling 





you with disgust and despair,’ ” 





inhabit them, it cannot be difficult to convince 
the majority of those who believe in the London 
system, that metropolitan house accommodation 
is not so distributed as to suit the habits and 
wants of all classes of occupiers. A certain 
situation and @ certain ility of appear- 
ance being essential, the householder takes the 
best house he can find in the position he wants, 
and makes the best of it. Bat if his family be 
small, or if he be a bachelor or an unincambered 
widower, the householder ig saddled, for the sake 
of situation, with three times as many bedrooms, 
and a set of drawing-rooms twice as extensive as 
he requires. Indeed, a bachelor of fortune, 
ensconced in the only snug parlour of a fashion- 
able London mansion, reminds his visitors more 
of asailor on an abandoned ship, or of a “ man in 
possession,” than of an English gentleman en- 
joying the lettered ease and artistic refinements 
of modern home life ! 

The case, a8 far as we have yet gone, is that 
residential London coyers @ far smaller area than 
appears credible ; that there is a demand for the 
re-arrangement of some of its dwellings; and 
that if possible an encroachment of its territory 
upon that of non-residential London is desirable. 

The actual town residence is a vertical slip of 
comparatively tall building, and it consists, 
above the street pavement, of perhaps four or 
five stories and a low roof, The Londoner cooks 
underground, dines on the ground level, receives 
visitors on the first-floor, sleeps on the second 
floor, lodges his children and guests on the 
third floor, and his servants in the roof. From 
the bottom to the top of this house is an open 
shaft, called the stairease, which is a complete 
conductor of smell, noise, and draught,—an in- 
tolerable evil to old people, children, and invalids. 
The long, weary flights of stairs render efficient 
attendance so difficult that many well-to-do 
persons give up the idea of being waited upon, 
and those who insist upon it have to pay for a 
large staff of servants, which in some fashionable 
streets means filling up the yaraages and stairs. 
In many aristocratic dwellings a butler and his 
assistant will eff bleck up the entrance 

age, while in the majority of even very good 
uses stairs exclusively dev to the domestic 
service are unknown. 

As a singular instance of custom, engendered 
by the vertical system of house building, the 
labours of a London dinner-party may be cited. 
First, from the street-door to the curb-stone of 
the pavement a strip of carpet is spread, and 
over this the guests are conducted, often under 
an umbrella, to the threshold. Having passed 
through a long, narrow passage, they are made 
to climb two flights of stairs. The ceremony of 
reception over, they then descend to the street 
level, only, however, to scale, after dinner, the 
same two flights of stairs, and ultimately to be 
conducted down them again to their carriages,— 
this process of climbing having to be renewed 
before they reach their own bedrooms. 

Another evil of the narrow vertical slip of 
building is the slenderness of its constructive 
parts. The floor-joists, boards, and ceilings are 
generally so slight as to admit the easy passage 
of sound, and to vibrate with the mere motion 
of the inmates or the shifting of furniture. One 
wall of each room in the house is what is called 
& party-wall; and the Metropolitan Building Act 
is sometimes so cleverly worked that there may 
be a thickness in parts of only 4} in, between 
house and house; while a thickness of one brick 
is legal in many places. Of the other walls one 
or more is often a partition of lath and plaster. 
The stairs and the floors are of deal, and often 
concealed within the latter lie yards of leaky gas- 
pipes. The walls and partitions are covered with 
absorbent paper, and the floor-boards are hidden 
by an equally absorbent carpet. Exactly in front 
of the windows which light the principal living. 
room is the sole entrance and exit for the house- 
hold service; and the kitchen and household 
refuse of several days festers in a dustbin, art- 
fully placed in the area, just under the dining. 
room window, 

We by no means assert that the Parisian is 
better off in his home,—and many Frenchmen 
enjoy their homes quite as much as Englishmen 
do,—than the Londoner; but we do assert that 
the ordinary Paris houses are more scientifically 
planned, more artistically rendered, and more 
solidly constructed, than even the best London 
ones. Half a dozen London houses turned on 


their sides, and piled one over the other, may 
help to convéy a rough notion of a Paris house ; 
but for English brick and deal you must substi- 
tute French stone, iron, andoak. In Paris, Brussels, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Geneva, Hamburg, and 
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Berlin ; in Torin, Naples, and Rome; in Calcutta, 
Cairo, and other Eastern cities; in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and other Scotch towns, families in- 
habit what are called “ flats,” and which are 
slightly known to Londoners by certain exam- 
ples in Westminster, Marylebone, and elsewhere. 
Bat a large number of these, planned upon the 
Continental and Scotch systems, possess the 
defects inevitable to a first attempt. They 
have dark, close, stuffy passages, with kitchens, 
bedrooms, and living-rooms, all hnddled to- 
gether, and the majority are reached, only after a 
fatiguing climb,—faults which have given a bad 
name in England to the horizontal system of re- 
sidence. They no more prove, however, that 
such defects are inherent to the system than the 
existence of a certain number of blind people is 
a proof that the human race cannot see! Indeed, 
the study of actual buildings of this descrip. 
tion, both at home and abroad, will be 
of little avail unless it convince the British 
architect that a primary canon of the hori- 
zontal dwelling excludes from all parts of it 
either a dark or an ill-ventilated corner. Not 
only must the corridors be spacious and light, 
but the three sections of a house,—the living- 
rooms, the service-rooms, and the sleeping. 
rooms,—must be entirely distinct. At the pre- 
sent moment, the Parisian principle of plan 
governs the architects of these special buildings 
in European capitals; but some of our insular 
habits are opposed to its adoption in this country. 
One important difference, for example, is that 
Englishmen often pass the day in their dining. 
rooms, and only sleep in their bed-rooms, whereas 
@ Frenchman lives in his bed-room, and only eate 
in his dining-room.* In London, more space is 
required for the household service than in Paris, 
where kitchen economy is pushed to an extent 
almost incomprehensible to English housewives. 
In Scotland, Rome, and in the London Inns of 
Court, the public staircase is synonymous with 
the street, and often equally dirty, since there is 
no one to look after it, and no external door. 
In Paris it is protected by a concierge, his wife, 
and family, who are responsible for its cleanliness 
and safety. Still even this staircase and this 
social incumbrance, the married porter, must be 
improved upon, if we are ever successfally to 
turn six vertical English houses on their sides 
and convert them into twelve horizontal resi- 
dences,—that is to say, if a dozen self-contained 
healthy houses are to be provided for the dozen 
different groups of people who previously dwelt 
in the six unhealthy ones. 

We will now, with your approval, describe a 
block of horizontal dwellings, suitable, as we | 
humbly think, to the wants and associations of | 
English families of position and means. 

The site must be in the heart of London,—in a 
wide street or asquare, facing a park, or on the 
new Embankment. At present it would be un- 
wise to erect a building of the kind, except 
in an open and therefore expensive situation. 
Were it not almost impossible to buy land in 
London, the site onght to be freehold. <A corner 
or triangular plot of ground lends itself extremely 
well to the kind of building contemplated ; but 
it must be open enough to admit of lofty fagades, 
containing, in cases where the basement and 
ground stories can be devoted to mercantile and 
professional offices, as many as eight stories. Above 
the business offices there would be six stories, that 
is, twelve residences, each containing fourteen or 
sixteen rooms. We may be told that to reach 
the top story, some 150 steps or more would have 
to be scaled; andin an ordinary London house 
there are rarely more than fifty steps from the 
pavement to the level of the bedroom floor. But 
now that people cheerfully cross a street,—say 
the Edgware-road to the Great Western Hotel,— 
by steam, we propose that the inhabitants of 
our model dwellings shall similarly travel from 
the street pavement to the particular story in 
which they reside. The tenants and their 
families shall go up first class, their servants 
and tradesmen second class, and to this carriage 
a@ goods-van shall be coupled. We propose, 
in fact, without absolutely abolishing the 
traditional staircase, to construct a brick shaft, 
in which shall be placed an “ elevator,” fitted up 
like railway compartments, and that a guard shall 
be always in attendance to accompany passengers 
in their ascent and descent. 

As we have previously hinted, each residence 
would be divided into three distinct sections, 
each served by its own corridor. That in the 
service section would communicate by a special 





* See ers on “‘ Paris Houses” in the Builder, 


passage with the dining-room and in this 
passage a small tramway might be laid down for 
the conveyance of dishes and similar articles. 
The section containing the living-rooms would 
comprise a large hall, a dining-room, a library, 
a drawing-room, and sometimes a gentlemen’s 
smoking-room as well as a ladies’ boudoir. The 
sleeping-room section would consist of a suffi- 
cient number of bed, dressing, and bath rooms, 
with a fireplace in-each room. In the service. 
section would be placed a butler’s pantry, a 
servants’ hall, in addition to the kitchen, 
scullery, and stores, and bed-rooms for the female 
servants; but all the men-servants would be 
lodged in separate rooms in the roof. Each 
section would communicate with the others by 
means of swing folding-doors, without locks. In 
all the rooms of the sleeping-section water would 
be laid on, and a means of exit for it provided. 

The facades of our building would receive 
attention of a utilitarian as well as of an orna- 
mental nature. We propose to face the external 
walls, both towards the street and towards the 
quadrangle, with hard impervious substances such 
as glazed bricks, relieved by majolica ware and 
a little polished granite,—in fact, touse externally 
only those materials that will ‘‘ wash.’’* 

In a building of such a character and such 
dimensions many sanitary precautions could be 
taken in the construction of the foundations 
and lower floors, which, to say the least, are 
not taken in even the best London houses. 
A layer of concrete would be spread over the 
whole surface of the site between the founda. 
tion- walls; and damp-courses of brick 
laid in aspbalte upon the walls themselves. 
Cellars vaulted with brick arches would be 
arranged under the basement floor, and these 
cellars would be allotted to the different residents, 
and be let with each residence. There would 
also be in each service-section, small cellars for 
coal and wine, which would be replenished from 
the stores kept in the larger cellars situated in 
the sub.basement. 

All the chimney-flues would not only ascend 
to above the roof, but also descend perpen- 
dicularly to the cellar level, whence they could 
be swept, so that no sweep need enter any of the 
residences or business offices, 

A special external feature of the building 
would be the street entrance to the residences ; 
and this would be so arranged that tenants and 
their guests could alight under cover from their 
carriages. None but those residing in the house 
and their visitors would use this special en- 
trance. The entrance to the business offices,— 
where they were admissible,—would be in an 
opposite part of the building; and the servants’ 
and tradesmen’s entrance would be distinct from 
both that of the residences and that of the offices. 

Our Model Dwellings would form so extensive 

a block that the external and party walls would 
perforce be of more than ordinary dimensions; 
most of the partitions would be of brick; the 
floors would be equivalent to horizontal party 
walls, fire and sound resisting, and composed of 
rolled iron entirely enveloped in concrete. The 
staircase would be absolutely fire-proof. The 
outer doors of each residence would be of solid 
oak, and not only folding, but double, like the 
outer doors of chambers in the London Inns 
of Court. The floors of the corridors would 
be covered with marble mosaics; and those of 
the principal rooms with oak parquetry. From 
top to bottom of the building the kitchens, 
sculleries, &c., of each residence would be over 
one another, and the danger of fire or explosion 
from range or boiler thus concentrated in one 
spot. 
Pthe landlord or manager of such a building 
should have a certain share in its internal eco- 
nomy ; because it offers, we venture to think, an 
easy opportunity for the practical application of 
co-operative advantages. In several modern 
buildings, both public and private, it is quite an 
ordinary thing to find in the basement a steam 
engine at work for purposes of ventilation. We 
propose to place one under the central courtyard 
of our building for a threefold purpose : to venti- 
late and to warm, as well as to work the elevator. 
Not only the public entrance-ball, public stairs 
and passages, but the private vestibules, ante- 
chambere, and corridors of each residence 
would be warmed and ventilated by means of 
this same steam-engine. 

The management would have to provide certain 





* Afgreat deal of the dirt which enters a London resi- 
dence is due to the fact that the house-fronts are begrimed 
with soot and dust,—formed by moisture into a paste,— 
which in fine weather dries, disintegrates, and is then 
blown into the rooms through the open windows, 
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general servants, each with special functions, to 
do part of the domestic work of all the families 
residing on the six stories, and of the business 
offices on the lower floors,—to be paid for by the 
tenants. For instance, a hall-porter, to open and 
shat the external door, to direct visitors, to 
receive, distribute, and post letters; an attendant 
at the elevator; a man to perform window- 
cleaning, and maintain bright and clean all the 
portions of the house common to the families 
residing in it, and also to remove dust regularly 
every night and morning. Our proposition aims 
at getting the dirty, and therefore menial, 
work of each household done by outeiders, 
exactly as such work is now done by the time. 
honoured “laundress” of the London Inns of 
Court. By previous arrangement with the land. 
lord, much general assistance might be thus ren- 
dered by the servants of the house to the tenants 
without prejudicing the internal domestic 
privacy of each family. They might, for example, 
clean boots and brush clothes; they might polish 
the oak and mosaic floors of the different resi- 
dences; and, indeed, do any similar work 
specified by landlord and tenant. 

There are, of course, objections to our scheme. 
In the first place, our suggestion tends indi- 
rectly to mix up in one block of buildings pro- 
fessional and mercantile offices with family 
residences. But one of the causes of the present 
unwieldy condition of London ia that the 
different classes of the community are always 
trying to fly away from each other; and, asa 
direct consequence, they are always invading 
each other’s territory. Those who desire to live 
in the heart of a great city must accept the 
logic of circumstances ; and we would so arrange 
the houses that some of the upper and middle 





classes should inbabit the same streets without 
incommoding, or, s0 to speak, compromising each 
other. 

The insular objection to live in the upper 
stories of a tall house is perfectly natural, so 
long as people are compelled to climb up to their 
residences. It should cease when they can be 
carried up to them easily, and without moving, 
in less time than would be required to reach 
their bedrooms on the old system. For several 
families to live under one roof, and to be partly 
“helped” by the landlord’s servants, is also 
startling in an English point of view. Bat it is 
Jess startling when the present condition of 
London life is calmly considered. More than 
one recent satire, treating of popular social 
questions, seems to foreshadow change in the 
thought and custom of society. Oue book, called 
the ‘Coming Race,” sketched a sub-terrestrial 
nation, in which men and women were lifted 
from one floor to another of their houses by 
invisible machinery, and waited upon by auto. 
mata.* Another book, called “‘ Erewhon,” on the 
contrary, described a beautiful race of beings, 
who regarded machines with loathing, who heid 
picnics in the ivied rains of a railway-station, 
and who placed in their museums fragments of 
ancient watches and steam-engines, just as we 
nowadays collect the bones of a dodo or a 
mammoth. The one hinted that science having 
gone so far must go yet further; the other sug- 
gested what might happen if it went too far. 
For the present, however, we may safely assert 
that steam is still youthful; and with a very 
little thought an ascending chamber could be 
made to supersede a staircase as effectually as 
the railway has superseded the stage-coach. Of 
course, a steam or hydraulic elevator implies a 
certain amount of risk, but so do railways, and 
yet people seldom hesitate to travel upon them. 
An elevator would make some ladies ill; and 
ladies are sometimes affected by sitting with 
their backs to horses or to engines; but the 
number of persons liable to this inconvenience 
is happily very smail. On the other hand, there 
are real human distresseas in both men and 
women which are aggravated by the enforced 
climbing of a London staircase-ladder, 

We hold it of great importance to arrange 
London dwellings in such a way as to lighten do- 
mestic labour of every description.t The rela- 





* The late Lord Lytton wrote :—‘* Some words in s 
low tone passed between the beings present: one of the 
group touched an automaton, which started forward and 


glided from the room. ... My guide again took me by 
the hand, and re-entering the gallery touched a metallic 
plate inscribed with strange figures, and which I rightly 
conjectured to be of the nature of our telegraphs. A 
platform descended, but this time we mounted to a much 
greater height than in the former building, and found our- 


selves in @ room of moderate dimensions. . . . Four auto- 
mata (mechanical contrivances which answer the ordinary 
purposes of domestic service) stood phantom-like at each 
angie in the wa!).” * saan : 

+ The late Cardinal Wiseman, lecturing in April, 1844, 





said :—** The French word grenier, originally the granary, 
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tions of master and servant in England never were 
so strained as they areat present. The old type of 
domestic servant is now very rarely found; the 
new type is seldom worth the having. Men and 
women are no longer for hire. They will do a 
certain amount of definite work, and sell that 
work to their superiors; but they aspire to the 
right, at least the men do, of disposing of them- 
selves as they choose when their work is done 
and the contract with their masters is thus fal- 
filled. The patrician, the historical family, a few 
people of exceptional position and winning 
manners, may gather around them domestics who 
identify themselves with those they serve, but 
old-fashioned service cannot be exacted by the 
mere payment of wages. Under a system such 
as we propose the number of domestic servants 
would be considerably reduced, and the ordinary 
housebold labonr diminished. A professional 
housekeeper would become an incumbrance ; and 
in these days, when ladies and gentlemen carry 
homo their own stores from the various co- 
operative shops, the place of housekeeper in a 
London residence ought not to be worth many 
years’ purchase, 

To sum up: a building planned upon the 
principle of which we have given an outline, 
a priuciple which we have worked out upon 
paper, and which applies eqaally to a equare, 
an oblong, or a triangular site, combines 
internal economy and constructive strength,— 
economy in the kitchen and domestic arrange- 
ments, extra comforts in the dressing-rooms, and 
aset of sitting-rooms, not en suite, but on the 
same level, and entered from the same corridor. 
It divides the three sections of a house, so that 





that the company intend illuminating the vast 
structure, containing 300,000 cubic metres of 
space, where the trains arrive, by the same pro- 
cess. For this purpose electric lanterns, if we 
may so call them, of exceptional power, will be 
placed at a height of 20 metres. They will be 
placed at the four summits of a rectangle, so 
there will be no shade or dark corner in the 
whole edifice. The goods station at La Chapelle 
will also be lighted in a similar manner. 

M. Tresca, an energetic advocate of the elec- 
tric system, has been able at last to estimate the 
amount of power required to produce a given 
quantity of light by the magneto-electric ma- 
chines. In this respect former experiments had 
been eminently unsatisfactory,and M.Trescagives 
an exhaustive description of all the difficalties 
that had to be sarmounted in a report which is 
inserted in the minutes of the Academy of 
Science. The results have been obtained chiefly 
from two machines; the first giving a light 
equivalent to 1,850 carcel-burners, that consume 
forty grammes of oil per hour, and the second 
equal to £02 similar burners. With the former 
it is easy to read at a distance of 21'50 m., and 
with the latter at 770m. The reflection, also, 
from the walls is so strong that persons can read 
at these distances even when holding the book 
with its back to the light. From a lamp equal 
to a hundred burners the same result can be 
obtained at a distance of five métres. Four 
electric lamps of this power have been used 
during the last year in the factory of Messrs. 
Heilmann, Ducommun, & Steinlen, of Mulhouse, 
and give a satisfactory light over an area of 





the foul air generated in each may pass away 
naturally without rising, as in our actual houses, 
from one section through the others. All our 
living-rooms, both of day and night occupation, 
would face a public street, only the corridors 
and service-sections being lighted from the back 
of the house or the courtyard. The tenants 
need not mount a single stair from one year’s 
end to another. The members of each family 
would be as privately located as if they inha- 
bited a vertical slip of building, in which the 
varions rooms are connected by the usual stair- 
case ladder ; but, instead of climbing, they would 
walk from room to room. By the horizontal | 
system of residence families desirous of living | 
in the heart of London can be agreeably lodged, | 
and at comparatively reasonable cost. House. | 
rent would rise, but household expenses and | 
household annoyances would diminish. The | 
character of London housebuilding would be | 
raised. Bad neighbourhoods could thereby, | 
perhaps, be redeemed, and good neighbourhoods | 
undoubtedly guaranteed from deterioration. | 
Such buildings as our Model Dwellings for the 
Rich would “‘ pay,” we are confident, all those | 
concerned in their erection. When the upper 
classes have set an example by inhabiting them 
the insular prejudice against such residences 
will surely disappear; and the middle classes 
who most require areform in the London system, 
will soon follow in the steps of their more 
fortunate brethren. 











ELECTRICITY v. GAS. 


Tue Great Northern Railway Company of 
France has undertaken a series of experiments 
which seem to indicate the approach of a great 
revolution in the mode of lighting public build- 
ings and thoroughfares. To judge from the 
reports recently published, electricity seems 
destined to eclipse gas altogether. A few weeks 
ago a three-horse power Gamme machine was 
employed to light the luggage department of the 
Paris Great Northern Railway station. This 
room or hall measures 20,000 cubic feet, and is 
generally illaminated by twenty-five gas-burners. 
The new electric light was placed at a distance 
of 10 métres from the ground, and gave a light 
of a peculiarly soft character, which rendered 
the use of the dull globe employed to check the 
irritating glare of gas quite unnecessary,—a 
fact of some importance, as it tends to augment 
the economy realised by the new system. The 
light continued to burn the whole evening with 
great regularity, excepting, of course, when it 
was purposely lowered. The success attained 
was so conclusive, if we may believe accounts, 





now means an attic; because the provision of grain and 
other stores was first, and for once, carried to the dry top 
of the strong, well-built house, whence the domestics had 
the lighter toil of bringing them down in detail. Was not 
pr wise rng Now, we send our coals, for in- 
Stance, a story lower than the ground to 

carried up toa third or fourth oer, above it,” a 


1,850 square métres. The most important and 
crowning fact, however, is the assertion that 
the electric light is a hundred times less expen- 
sive than oil, and fifty times cheaper than gas. 
Should a prolonged and practical application of 
the new system prove this startling comparison to 
be correct, we may look forward toagreatchange, 
which will ultimately compel the gas-makers to, 
at any rate, make a great alteration in their 
scale of charges, if it should not interfere even 
more seriously with their interests. 








A DISCOVERY IN THE BAY OF NIKMID. 


Tue Constantinople journals reported quite 
recently the discovery, in the Bay of Kadikeni 
(Chalcedon), of an old temple, 20 ft. below the 
surface, which information had been transmitted 
by the governor of Scutari, Ahmed Pasha, to the 
prefect of police of Constantinople. It was 
added that the temple’ rested on four large 
columns of black marble. The Minister of 
Public Education, Safvet Pasha, instructed Dr. 
Dethier, director of the Imperial Museum, to 
investigate the matter. Dr. Dethier has just 
now published an account of the discovery in the 
Cologne Gazette, from which we translate the 
following particulars. A whole day, the writer 
says, was lost in trying to find the place, some 
directing me to Kadikoi, others to Scutari. I 
afterwards applied to the governor in Scutari, 
and the information I received led me toa point, 
distant over two(? German) miles, behind Phenar- 
Bahtshe, near Bostandji-Képru. I, therefore, 
went, in the first place, to Kadikoi, hired a kaik 
(long, narrow boat), sailed round Moda.Burnon 
(Chalcedon), cut across the harbour of Kalam- 
mish (Eutrops), then round Phenar-Bahtshe 
(Heraion), and, after a farther sail of an hour, 
stopped at a tar manufactory, my information 
saying that the discovery had been made near 
this establishment. The sea here forms a small 
bay, and, behind a narrow path along the shore, 
covered with fragments of masonry and marble, 
which have rolled down from above, rises the 
wall of the shore, about 20 ft. high, consisting 
mostly of rock. In abend of the shore, closed in 
by remnants of a mole, the ruins in question of a 
building, in the shore wall, are noticed; how far 
they stretch into the wall, upon which they are 
perpendicular from the side, cannot be seen. 
There are two large and two small columns; the 
former, in grey granite, 2 ft. ; the latter, in white 
marble, 9 in. in diameter. But the building 
itself is supported by the walls, and has an arch 
of bricks of 1 ft.3in. square, with hardened 
mortar, thicker than the bricks. The walls are 
two paces thick. Three of the walls are distant 
from each other ten paces (another, twenty-five 
paces further to the right, without a vault). 
Before the section farthest to the left lies a 
Corinthian capital of white marble, with two 
acanthus wreaths, well preserved, but showing 
the beginning of caréless execution. The dia. 
meter of the capital at its base is 2 ft. The 








impression caused by the ruins is that the 
building was violently destroyed, either by an 
earthquake or the hand of man. 

An explanation as to the building and to the 
time to which it belonga could only be obtained 
from the inscription on the bricks. Broken-off 
fragments gave me only parts of the inscription. 
I borrowed a large iron crowbar from the manu- 
factory, and succeeded, after much trouble,—the 
mortar being harder than the bricks,—in breaking 
off a perfect brick, bearing the following in- 
scription :— 





hHAMAISANI+ 


It haa been cut right in the die ; appears, conse- 
quently, reversed on the bricks ; so that it must 
be read backwards, from right to left, viz., with 
+ at the beginning and at the end; then 
INAS=INAIKTOY, where the S is always a 
sign of abbreviation; next follows IA as a 
number= XI. of the cycle of indiction ; finally, 
the emperor’s name, MA}h. At first we believed 
we had to read MAN[OVHA], which would 
point to the first emperor of that name, Manuel 
Comnenus, so well known through the crusades 
of Emperor Conrad and King Lonis II., under 
whose long reign the indiction number XI. recurs 
three times, viz. 1148, 1163, and 1178; but 
history does not supply us with any support for 
this theory, nor does the form INAS, as little 
as the shape of the handsome capital, belong to 
his time. But whenI considered that in the 
coins, seals, brick inscriptions, &., the most 
curious distortions and intertwinings of the letters 
take place, I recognised in the Fh a headless U, 
connected with the final cross, and thus obtained 
the name of the Emperor Mauritius, with the year 
598 or 594, upon which his cyclical number falls, 
consequently a time suitable to the handsome 
capital. I may add, for the information of non- 
archeologists, that there exist from all periods 
of the history of humanity monuments not only 
of the greatness of the human mind, but also of 
its stupidity, and that the archwologist has to 
explain the one or the other as it turns up. 
Those periods are the worst where mysticism 
seeks in ‘darkness’? and “obscurity” the 
beautiful and the sublime. The inscription is 
smothered, entwined; we read to the right, we 
read to the left; we combine the letters to a 
monogram, 80 that the inscription serves just the 
reverse of what it is intended to be: it becomes 
a rebus that cannot be read; it is then that 
some one, by inspiration, gets possessed of the 
secret key, or he be an (idipus. This is the case 
with the dates of years in the Middle Ages. The 
mind occupied itself only with the period of 
fifteen years, for which a payment of tithes was 
fixed by the government. The indiction is for 
1, 2, 3, &c., up to fifteen years; and then a new 
indiction begins afresh, and those cycles may be 
reduced in the case of monuments to chrono. 
logical dates only if the name of a sovereign 
is connected with them. Thus we are brought 
with the indiction XI. Mauritius to the year 
593.594 A.D., a leaf in the book of history be- 
longing to the most sanguinary, and forming a 
stain in the history of Christian States, viz., 
the murder of the whole family of the Emperor 
Mauritius by the monster Phokas, bodily and 
morally depraved, but blessed by the Vatican. 
The known history of this crime illustrates our 
discovery, and vice vers4. 

We may read everywhere, though sometimes 
marred, how, at the approach of the rebel 
Phokas, the Emperor Mauritius, in the night of 
November 22, 602, because forsaken and despised 
by the Byzantines, took off his imperial robes, 
and, in plain citizen’s dress, accompanied by his 
wife and nine children (six boys and three girls), 
and some faithfal dignitaries, and taking with 
him some treasures, went on board an imperial 
barque, to fly over Nicwa, to the King of 
Persia, Chosroes. A terrible storm from the 
south compelled him to desist, and to seek safety 
in the church of St. Autonomus, near Prainete, 
whence he despatched his eldest son, Theodosius, 
with a companion, to Chosroes, on account of his 
being prevented by an attack of gout from going 
on; but soon recalled him from Nicwa. On the 
27th a quarrel broke out at a banquet of the new 
emperor in the Hippodrome at Byzantium. The 
neglected Blues had the imprndence to call out, 
“Manritius is still alive!” Soon Phokas de- 





spatched his assassins. All the male members of 
the family,—the sons first, the father last,—were 
dragged from their hiding-place, and beheaded 
on the mole of the Eutropius harbour of Chal. 
cedon, the corpses thrown a prey to the waves, 
and the heads exposed on lances, first in the 
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town, and then in the tribunal of the Campi, 
until the stench emitted led to their removal. 
Prince Theodosius was taken on his way at Dia- 
dromoi (Pass), near the Cape of Akriton 
(? Gebshe), and beheaded. 

As regards the church of St. Autonomus, we 
have the somewhat uncertain information that it 
was distant 150 stades from Byzantium,—of 
course, from the great milestone in the Forum. 
The rapidity, however, with which the murder 
was committed on the mole of the Eatropius 
harbour leads us to the conclusion that the dis- 
tance was less. 

But now we learn that just in the year 593- 
594, which is on our brick, Philippicas, the 
brother-in-law of Mauritius, appointed Count of 
the East, built at Chrysopolis (Scutari) a church 
to Our Lady, besides a convent (where is not 
stated) with gardens and fish-ponds, where once 
the Emperor and his children found shelter. It 
will thus be seen that we must not think of 
Scutari, nor of too great a distance, so that the 
newly -discovered ruin appears as the small 
church of the Martyr Autonomus. Here is a 
suitable place for beautiful gardens and fishing 
as well as fish-ponds. The ruins found may 
therefore be considered the chapel and adjoining 
convent. It may also be supposed that the 
above-mentioned principal church to our Lady 
in Chrysopolis (Scutari) received as rent from 
the rural convent a tithe in kind,—vegetables, 
meat, and fish. Gibbon, in the “History of the 
Decline,” vol. viii., p. 189, remarks as follows on 
the church of St. Autonomus :—“ The church of 
St. Autonomus (whom I have not the honour to 
know) was 150 stades from Constantinople.” 
We consequently know at the present day this 
point quite exactly, and if, what cannot be 
doubted, further excavations be made in the 
ruins, pictures, reliques, and biographical notices 
of this unknown martyr may possibly be brought 
to light. 








PEABODY BUILDINGS AT PIMLICO. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


On Saturday afternoon last a visit was paid 
by some of the members of this Association to 
the new buildings now in course of erection near 
Ebury Bridge, Pimlico, for the Trustees of the 
Peabody Fund. The new buildings are situate 
ona strip of land bounded on the one side by the 
Chatham and Dover and Brighton Railways, and 
on the other by a narrow lane, known as “ Tur- 
pentine-lane,” in the rear of Westmoreland. 
street. This lane, which is at present a sort of 
No Man’s Land, it is sought by the trustees to 
close, and a Bill is before Parliament with that 
object. The fronts of the dwellings are towards 
the railway, the backs facing Turpentine-lane. 
Two hundred tenements are provided, twenty- 
four of which consist of one room, seventy- 
six of two rooms, eighty of three rooms, and 
twenty of fourrooms. These tenements are con- 
tained in twelve distinct, though not detached, 
blocks, the buildings consisting of one continuous 
range 923 ft. long, with an average width of 
28 ft., and a height of 40 ft. tothe ridge. The 
blocks are divided by party walls. There are 
three floors above the ground-floor, and the 
various-sized tenements are, as far as possible, 
evenly distributed on each floor and in each 
block. As there is plenty of ground to spare 
between the new buildings and the railway, it is 
proposed to erect a similar range of buildings 
opposite to those visited on Saturday, with a 
roadway 57 ft. wide between, thus forming a 
street of Peabody-buildings nearly 1,000 ft. 
long, which will, however, be inclosed by getes 
at either end. The site appears to be a very 
good one for its purpose, the northern end being 
near Ebury Bridge and within a short distance 
of Victoria Station, and the southern end almost 
abutting on the Grosvenor-road, on the river 
bank, close to the Grosvenor-road Station and 
the Battersea Suspension Bridge. The work- 
men who are to inhabit these dwellings 
will thus be within easy reach of rail 
and steamboat, and they and their wives 
and families will only have to cross the bridge 
(at which a toll of one halfpenny each person is 
payable, however, except on Sundays) to get to 
Battersea Park. The buildings are therefore 
likely to be much sought after ; indeed, though 
none of the 200 tenements are yet completed and 
ready for occupation, 443 applications for them 
had, up to the end of last week, been made. The 
visitors on Saturday last were received and con- 
ducted over the works by Mr. Darbishire, the 
architect, and Mr. Bidgood, clerk of the works. 
It was explained that it was originally intended 





to make the buildings a story higher than at 
present, i.e., to have four stories instead of three 
above the ground-floor, but this would have 
injuriously affected the light to the houses in 
Westmoreland.street, the backs of which abut on 
Turpentine-lane. Externally the buildings are 
of yellow stock bricks, relieved with hard white 
Soffolks in string-courses, jambs, &c., terra-cotta 
being used for keystones, quoins, corbels, chimney 
terminals, &c. The whole of the terra-cotta is 
manufactured by the contractors for the build- 
ings, Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. (whose works were 
recently described in the Builder), and Mr. 
Darbishire said it was the bert terra-cotta he 
knew of. It need hardly be said that no attempt 
has been made at anything like an ambitious 
architectural display, the chief aim being to 
obtain sound construction with the best materials. 
Some amount of architectural effect is obtained 
by projecting, to the extent of about 3 ft., the 
centre portion of the front of each block, and by 
recessing the windows well into the walls, the 
latter expedient having the further advantage 
of obviating any ledges or reveals roand the 
windows inside of the rooms, the sashes being 
made flush with the wall surface, and so 
preventing the accumulation of dirt and 
dust. Each block has a frontage of about 
76 ft. 11 in., and has only one entrance, which 
is placed in the centre of the projecting 
portion of the facade already referred to. The 
staircases and landings are of the best sawn 
York (Gazeby) stone, with plain and substantial, 
though not heavy, iron handrails. On each land- 
ing there are two water-closets, which are jointly 
used by the occupants of four or five tenements. 
There is also @ laundry on each floor, occupying 
the central portion of each block. Each laundry 
contains a copper, with water-tap over, and 
dressed round the top with sheet-lead; two 
fixed troughs, with water-taps over, one for 
washing and one for rinsing; a small movable) 
bench or tub-stand, and a wooden trellis-board 
for standing upon, the floor being covered with 
red tiles, which are laid on rough boarding over 
the ordinary floor-joists, in the following 
mauner:—a thin layer of concrete is spread 
over the rough boards ; over this is laid asphalted 
felt, and over this the tiles, set in cement, with 
a slight inclination towards one side of the 
laundry, where there is achannel gutter to carry 
off any water which may be spilled. As there 
are only four or five tenements on each floor, 
each of the tenants is enabled to have the 
entire use of the laundry for one day in each 
week, each housewife supplying her own fuel for 
the copper fire. The drying of the clothes is 
effected by hanging them on lines stretched 
across the laundry, the windowsof whichare of the 
hospital louvre kind, opening outwards on pivots. 
On each landing is a dust-shoot, which communi- 
cates with the dust-chamber in the basement of 
each block, immediately below the ground-floor 
laundry. Access to this dust-chamber, for 
inspection or emptying, is obtained by an external 
flight of steps at the back of each block. Of the 
tenements themselves, we may say that the height 
from floor to floor is 9 ft. 6 in., the thickness of 
floor being 8 in. The floors are not of what is 
called “ fireproof” construction, but are of 
ordinary joists and boards, with plaster ceilings 
beneath. No pugging is used. Mr. Darbishire 
incidentally stated that the insarance offices will 
insure buildings of this construction at a lower 
rate than they will accept for so-called “ fire- 
proof” structures, being of opinion that good 
wood and plaster work is in reality more fire- 
proof than iron and concrete. The walls of the 
rooms are rendered with a thin coating of Port- 
land cement,—only just thick enough to cover 
the inequalities of the brickwork. This plaster 
will, when distempered, form the surface of the 
walls, no paperhangings being employed, in order 
to obviate the harbouring of vermin, cement 
skirtings being adopted for the same reason. 
Each dwelling is provided with a coal-banker, 
capable of holding about 3 cwt., and with plenty 
of cupboards, those for food having perforated 
zine panels. Pieces of battening are fixed tothe 
walls to receive nails or hooks for suspending 
pictures from. Kach room is provided with a 
fireplace. The mantel-pieces and sinks through- 
out are of slate. A kitchen range, with oven 
and boiler, is provided for each tenement. The 
boilers are not self-filling, but, in order to pre- 
vent their cracking through being filled when 
red-hot, the cocks are placed about 2 in. 
above the level of the bottoms, so that there will 
in all probability always be sufficient water in 


them to keep them from getting red-hot. The 


water-closeta are of the simplest kind, it being 





found that apparatas which is in the least com- 
plicated is liable to speedily get out of order by 
the rough usage of the, to a great extent, 
migratory population of such buildings. Each 
stack of soil-pipes is ventilated by a pipe going 
up above the top of the roof. There are only 
two bath-rooms to the wholeof the two hundred 
tenements,—one in each of the end blocks. This 
may seem to be inadequate, but it is stated that 
where, in other of the Peabody buildings, a 
bath-room has been provided on each floor, little 
or no use has been made of it, and the accom. 
modation provided at Pimlico is said to be quite 
equal to the demand for it. As before stated, 
Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co. are the contractors, the 
contract price being 36,4161. 








WATER SUPPLY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


On this subject Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., 
read an elaborate paper at a meeting of the 
Social Science Association, on the 24th ult., Lord 
Aberdare in the chair. At the close of the paper 
an animated discussion followed. We give re- 
ports of a few of the more representative 
speeches. 

Mr. G. B. Richardson, of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, said Mr. Chadwick was not 
altogether correct in his figures, not only as 
regarded a supply of water to houses, but also 
respecting the supply for the extinguishing fires 
in the metropolis. The Board of Works had 
recently visited Liverpool and Manchester to 
obtain information which would give a different 
phase to the matter than that conveyed by Mr. 
Chadwick’s paper. Mr. Richardson quoted 
several statistics showing the population of 
London and Manchester, the gross rentals of 
each town, and the water-rates chargeable in 
each, as also the profits derived by the companies 
for supplying water in London, with the view to 
show that the profit earned was very smal! com- 
pared with the size of the undertakings for 
supplying water. The Board were empowered 
by the Legislature to give to the whole of the 
metropolis a constant supply, if they thought fit, 
but they, were deterred from taking steps to do 
so, as the insurmountable difficulty was to be 
found in supplying bydrants throughout and the 
fittings to all the houses. They had made ita 
subject of considerable inquiry as to the course 
to pursue, and they found, on the lowest esti- 
mate, that the cost of making necessary altera- 
tions and fittings in the metropolis alone would 
amount to from 4,000,0001. to 5,000,0007. With 
regard to hydrants, taking Manchester as a 
criterion, where they would require 10,000 in 
their streets, the metropolis would require 
100,000, the work of putting up which would 
cost nearly 61. each. It was a subject of serious 
consideration whether it was the Board’s duty to 
put in force the powers granted to them for re- 
quiring a constant supply. They had lately 
considered the hydrant question, and the con- 
clusion arrived at was that, so long as the 
different companies in the metropolis were not 
required by the Government to put greater 
pressure on their mains than that supplied to 
houses in their respective districts, it would be 
unjust to the public for the Board to expend 
5,000,0001. of money in obtaining that which, 
when they had got it would not be of any more 
force to extinguish fires than the present supply. 
At Liverpool they could get a pressure of 100 lb. 
on the square inch, but in London the highest 
was 60 Ib., and it ran down as low as 5 |b. 
Bat directly hydrants were put on, the present 
pressure would be reduced which was used for 
extinguishing fires. Captain Shaw had told 
them that it would be practically useless to 
attempt to incur the expense of patting on these 
hydrants. He did not think that the metropolis 
could be supplied in the same way that Man- 
chester was. He believed he was correct in say- 
ing that whenever there was a large fire iu the 
metropolis they sent to the companies to ask 
them to put on extra pressure, as the normal 
pressure would be of little use in putting the fire 
out. It showed the water supply was not good, 
and as long as Parliament allowed private com- 
panies, for private gain, to supply water, it 
would be unfair to call upon them to do more 
than they do. Besides, they were paying very 
small dividends, the mass of them did not pay 
more than 6 per cent., and only two paid 9 per 
cent. The only remedy would be to put the 
water supply under one authority, such as the 
municipal authority of the centre of London. As 
to trusting it to a new body, that he thought 
perfectly absurd, as no Government in the 
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present day would create a new taxing body 
throughout the metropolis, which bad already too 
many. If the Government chose to entrust the 
power to the Board to purchase these companies 
and supply the metropolis, he undertook to say 
that they would do it efficiently and satisfac- 
torily, and with every regard to the interests of 
the ratepayers and the people of the metropolis. 

Mr. William Rendle ridiculed the idea of 
drawing any comparison between London and 
Manchester. Rich people could take care of 
themse!ves, but poor people were not able to do 
so. Speaking as a medical officer of health, he 
thought the poor engendered the diseases which 
they fostered and spread partly by reason of 
their indifference as to sanitary precautions. 
Their tanks were made out of the worst materials, 
and he had seen the water in them often so dis. 
coloured that it was like ditch water. The water 
on examination contained animalcules and vege- 
tation. With respect to fires, he had found the 
water generally came too late. He believed that 
fires were limited more from the fact of the 
thickness and height of party-walls to houses 
than from the water pumped on to fires. The 
only remedy was constant supply. The Royal 
Commission had said that constant supply ought 
to be promptly introduced, but that it could not 
be ¢ffectually done so long as the supply of 
water remained in the hands of the great com- 
panies. Moreover, the public would never 
admit officers into their houses, to make in- 
quiries about the supply, except the representa- 
tives of a body elected by themselves. At 
present an average of 30 gallons of water was 
distributed to every individual in London. In 
his own house 800 gallons per week were used, 
being 14 gallons per head per day. The poor, 
however, owing to the state of their cisterns 
and fittinge, did not get more than 3 gallons or 
4 gallons per day, so that much was habitually 
wasted, and in summer.time they were frequently 
without for days together. Constant supply 
was the only remedy; but it could not be 
entrusted to the management of private com- 
panies, whose whole and sole thought was how 
much profit they could make. Was it reasonable 
that the supplying of the greatest necessary of 
life should be Jeft in the hands of private enter- 
prise, using it for the purpose of profit? In 
days gone by, no doubt, it was most convenient 
to let private individuals supply it; but the time 
had come when Parliament ought to rectify the 
errors of former periods. To show the anomaly 
of the present state of things, four years ago he 
paid for his house in London 11. 16s. to 21, 
but fir his house at Forest-hill the same 
company charged 101. a year, although the 
one supply was no better than the other, and 
the same namber of persons enjoyed the supply. 
As to the interest, in some cases 8 per cent., 
in others 6 per cent., resulted, and that was an 
enormous interest to receive when it was con- 
sidered that they had no competitors, and rarely 
made bad debts. With regard to the supply of 
water, was it not monstrous that they could not 
bring the water to the fires, as was done else. 
where, say in five minutes? Poor Braidwood 
said the rule was that water was not obtainable 
when wanted. Greater unity of management 
was necessary. The charge for supplying water 
in Southwark, he found, was increasing, without 
any change of quality or quantity. In some 
cases the charge had been raised from 21. to 3l. 
and 41., and from 11. 10s. to 21. 10s., and so on. 
Water was not commodity that should any 
longer be an article of profit; its supply should 
be put in the hands of those who were the 
representatives of the people. 

Dr. Farr, F.R.8., could not help expressing his 
thanks to Mr. Chadwick for his clear statement 
of the disadvantages of the intermittent system. 
There was not a single person who would defend 
the system. He thought they wanted a strong 
municipal body, such as the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, strengthened in the mode of electing 
its members, to have power to deal with the 
companies, All the evils had arisen from muni- 
cipal disorganisation ; and it was only right to 
say that, in that disordered state of things, the 
water companies had rendered London great 
service, for it was at the time of their establish- 
ment impossible for parishes to undertake the 
supply of water to London. Myddelton, when he 
applied to the City of London to aid him in 
bringing water to London, was refused assistance, 
partly owing to the City being very small. 
During the firet nineteen years of the existence 
of the New River that company got no dividends ; 
it was clear, therefore, that they were entitled 
to get 5 per cent. for their money. He thought 


the question of the management of both gas and 
water would have to be referred to one muni- 
cipal organisation. Those companies together 
had 20,000,0001. of capital. Their total revenue 
was 4,800,0001., a year, or a profit of 1,600,0001., 
being an equivalent toa rate on the metropolitan 
rateable property of 1s. 6d. in the pound. 
Assuming the Metropolitan Board wanted to 
establish the means of supplying London with 
gas und water, he believed they could borrow the 
20,000,0001. at 4 per cent., which would be 
800,0001. a year; that would give the Board a 
profit of 800,0001. a year, which the twenty-two 
gas and water companies enjoy. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., thanked Mr. Chad. 
wick for bringing forward such a paper; at the 
same time there were many matters in it which 
could not be held with. The paper contradicted 
itself on many points. He had told them that 
water brought from the Thames was put into 
reservoirs where it became de-aérated, and from 
there being passed into cisterns, where it got 
diluted and drawn into jugs, where it got re. 
aérated, which was a contradictory state of 
things. With regard to the universal condemna- 
tion of cisterns, he thought it would be very in. 
judicious to assume that cisterns were not to be 
used for water supply. He believed that drink. 
ing-water ought to be taken direct from the 
main; but water for general use could be drawn 
from cisterns. With respect to extinguishing 
fires, constant supply was indispensable. The 
Continent was much better off than England in 
regard to the obtainment of immediate supplies 
of water for putting out fires. The engines in 
Berlin always carry barrels of water with them 
so as to obviate the necessity for waiting for 
turncocks. He did not think much stress had 
been laid upon the intermittent supply and the 
fouling of mains. He bad known where the 
fouling of water had taken place, but had never 
been able to trace a single instance where he 
could say disease had arisen from the impurities 
drawn into water by mains; but it had rather 
been in districts where the mains had been laid 
down in subsoil, and where it had passed in by 
direct percolation. There was little tendency 
to draw impurities into water-mains, for, in 
order to do that, it was necessary to create a 
vacuum in the main. Engineers would always 
provide a sufficient number of air-valves to admit 
air at such a height as to make it impossible to 
describe that as a source of disease. Although 
in Croydon they had air-valves at such an alti- 
tude where no contamination could arise from 
the water being shut up, still they had had 
typhoid fever ; and while that in Lambeth parish 
was intermittent every day in the week, yet 
they had had no fever at all. They in Croydon 
had had this species of enteric fever from 1862 
till now, and the cause was traceable to ill. 
filtration of water; and about 1,000 ratepayers 
there had passed a resolution that it was unde- 
sirable to extend the waterworks on the present 
site, but they had not been able to move them. 
They had a local board determined to carry ont 
their own peculiar crotchets rather than conform 
to the wishes of those who return them; and 
such was the state of feeling in their local bodies 
that it took three years before they could get 
any changes effected. 

Lord Aberdare.— We have had a very interest- 
ing and instructive debate; it was opened by a 
paper which was worthy of that veteran sanitary 
reformer to whom this country owes a great debt 
of gratitude for many changes he has initiated 
in various directions. Now, I think, altheugh 
there is considerable unanimity of opinion on 
some points, there is yet a formidable diversity of 
opinion on others. There is unanimity in the 
general impression that the one thing needful is 
a continuous supply of water; but that would not 
satisfy Dr. Sandwith, for he says that the con- 
tinuous supply of such water as is drawn from 
the reservoirs cannot be otherwise than injurious 
to health. However, supposing the water to be 
good, the question then is, how is this constant 
supply to be secured? Mr. Richardson stated, 
and I believe with truth, that this dannot be done 
throngh the agency of private companies. In that 
I entirely agree. In 1871 it was my duty to 
bring in a Bill on the subject of the Metropolitan 
Supply of Water. The late Government has been 
charged with ‘having neglected sanitary ques- 
tions, and in sacrificing them to politica] ones. 
I believe that all fair-judging persons will ad- 
mit that the circumstances under which they 
were called into political existence made it 
absolutely necessary that they should deal with 
large political questions which had been occupy- 





ing the public mind for a number of years; and 





that where legislation is carried on by 650 
members, progress cannot be very rapid, and it 
is absolutely impossible to carry on simul. 
taneously great political, sanitary, and other 
local reforms. I found that to my cost. I pro- 
posed to give to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works power to buy up the water companies ; 
but the resistance to it wasso great that I found 
it necessary to choose between ite abandonment 
and the offer of a portion of it for the acceptance 
of the House. I endeavoured to secure a con. 
tinuous supply by making it incumbent upon the 
companies, whenever any district called for the 
continuous supply of water, to give it; and 
certain compulsory powers were vested in the 
Board of Trade. I am afraid that experience has 
shown that, although prim4 facie it might appear 
that these powers were sufficient, they have in 
practice proved insufficient for the purpose. I 
believe the Metropolitan Board of Works has 
done its best, but that it has found its power 
too small, and the difficulties of the question 
too great, to enable it to grapple with the sub. 
ject satisfactorily. I think, whether we regard 
the question of constant supply, or the improve- 
ment of the existing supply of water, the 
creation of a great official body is absolutely 
necessary. I;must say that, although no doubt 
the Bill brought in by Colonel Beresford, if 
passed, would have been an improvement on the 
present state of things, yet that experience has 
shown that the power of obtaining and admin. 
istering supplies of water is best reposed in 
public representative bodies. It is their duty to 
consult, not merely the profits of the undertaking, 
but the interests of their constituents, whereas 
public companies very naturally look to profits 
first and the public convenience in the second 
place. Now the creation of such a body is a 
work of great difficulty. The area of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works would have to be greatly 
enlarged, for at present it does not cover the 
whole of what is called ‘‘ Greater London,” nor 
those parts of London in which the greater part 
of the increase in the population is going on. 
London must some day extend itself into the 
outer circle, and we should have to create a 
large metropolitan body, and one that would 
possess every claim upon the public confidence. 
I do not mean to say one word against the 
Metropolitan Board of Works: I believe they 
have executed great works, and done their work 
well, but they know themselves under what 
system they are elected; and they must see, 
although they make the most of their position, 
that that position is far less strong than if they 
were elected by other means and constituted 
more completely representatives of the metro- 
polis. I have listened, I must say, with some- 
thing like terror to many of the statements that 
have been made; and one thing that has struck 
me as the outcome of it is, what must be the 
prodigious vitality of the people of the metro- 
polis. How they have encountered all this 
danger, and yet contrived to exist, is a circum. 
stance very difficult of explanation. But I do 
not wish to cast ridicule at all upon the state- 
ment that, although our health is not affected as 
much as might be expected by these impuri- 
ties, still it does occasionally suffer, especially 
when the public health is low from other causes ; 
and although the general death rate in the me. 
tropolis is not high as compared with large 
towns of other countries, still it is higher than 
it ought to be. We know there are death-rates 
in parts of London which are exceptionally high, 
which, I have no doubt, among other causes, 
would be found to arise from foul and polluted 
water. We arrive, therefore, at these conclusions, 
that we should like to see a better and purer 
supply than we have, and that a constant supply ; 
and that this can only be done by vesting the 
water in one great public body. The necessity 
for that weall feel, and everything points to the 
advantage of immediate action. A few years ago 
the companies might have been bought for about 
6,000,0001.: so says Mr. Chadwick ; if my me- 
mory serves me right, he is perfectly accurate 
in that statement; and now the cost would pro- 
bably be 12,000,0001. sterling, and if we wait 
much longer the sum will be further increased ; 
and, therefore, in the iaterests of economy and 
public health, immediate action ought to be 
taken. The present Government has not, as the 
late one had, a legacy of political difficulties to 
be settled. They had no Irish Church, no Irish 
Land, no Public Education, no great political 
measure to carry through Parliament against 
enormous obstacles. All is clear to them, and 


they have only got a selection of measures to 
make. They came in specially with the cry of 
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Sanitas sanitatum, and here is a sanitary 
measure affecting 4,000,000 of not the least im. 
portant part of the population. I trust we shall 
make some contribution to the ripening of this 
question by the proceedings of this evening. We 
may hope that Mr. Chadwick’s paper will receive 
the attention it deserves from the public press ; 
that our discussions will give some impulse to a 
movement long ago begun; and that, if the 
Government is, as I believe it to be, really in 
earnest in promoting sanitary improvements, 
among the earliest they will undertake will be 
the measures for giving a constant 
supply of pure water to the inhabitants of this 
vast city. 








SCOTTISH BUILDING STONES. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


At a popular meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, held in the hall of the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Mr. R. Anderson, 
architect, in the chair, 

Mr. James Geikie, F.R.S., delivered an addtess 
on “ The Geology of Scottish Building Stones.” 
After remarking that all building stones belonged 
to one of two classes,—that they were either 
crystalline or non-crystalline,—Mr. Geikie pro. 
ceeded to give a sketch of the geological 
formations as they had developed themselves in 
Scotland. The oldest of these formations was 
the Lawrentian, chiefly developed in the north. 
western Highlands and the Outer Hebrides. The 
name was derived from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
where rocks of the same age were to be found to 
a large extent. In the Scottish Lawrentia no 
fossils were found, but in Canada they recognised 
the presence of the oldest of all animals which 
had lived in the world, The only rock of any 
utility belonging to that period was rarely got 
in large blocks, and it would never pay to work 
it for other than local purposes. The next 
formation was the Cambrian, developed gene- 
rally in the north-western Highlands. The rocks 
consisted of dark, dull, red sandstones, grits, and 
conglomerates, which for building purposes were 
almost valueless. They contained no fossils, but 
from the coarseness of their deposits they could 
not have been formed in deep water. After the 
Cambrian they came to the Silurian formation, 
which was widely distributed over Scotland, 
except in the central valley. In the northern 
Highlands almost all the rocks were crystalline, 
and in the southern uplands, as a rule, 
the granular character of the rocks was very 
prevalent. The Silurian strata yielded a number 
of fossils, amongst the higher of which were 
molluscs and crustaceans. Scotland then ap- 
peared to have been under the level of the sea, 
forming, probably, here and there a few mud 
banks. While the climate was comparatively 
mild, we had distinct evidence of icebergs float. 
ing occasionally across our seas. Among the 
building stones developed in this period were the 
granites and slates. The next formation was the 
Old Red Sandstone, which occurred in the north 
and centre of Scotland, and also in Ayrshire. 
There were two types of that formation, that 
which bordered the Moray Firth being different 
from what was found south of the Grampians. 
Fossils, chiefly fish, were found in some of these, 
and others were barren. These fishes were now 
almost extinct, or represented only by a few 
species which occurred in the Nile and in the 
lakes of North America. The conclusion was 
come to that in these times Scotland formed part 
and parcel of a large tract of country stretching 
across the German Ocean into Europe, and in 
hollows there appeared to have been extensive 
lakes crowded with fish, though these were not 
favourable to shell life. Next came the Carboni- 
ferous formation, perhaps the most important in 
Scotland, occurring generally in the central 
lowlands, in the region of the Tweed, and the 
Solway Firth. In this formation occurred 
the coal measures, beneath which were 
the millstone grit, the limestone, and the 
calciferous sandstone series, from which the 
best of our Scottish building stones are 
obtained. The last formation of any im. 
portance in Scotland was the Permian, which 
was confined almost to Ayrshire, although 
patches were found in Dumfriesshire (Sanquhar) 
and other places, the rocks being chiefly igneous 
and red sandstone, and the fossils showing a very 
genial climate. Then followed the secondary and 
tertiary strata, but these were of very little im. 
portance. In concluding, Mr. Geikie stated that 
in a humid and smoky atmosphere it wag 
necessary in selecting building stones to pay 


[attention to the chemical composition, structure 


and destiny of the rock. Many buildings now-a.’ 
days were put up as if they were not intended 
to be lasting, and therefore it did not matter 
much what they were built of. All good build. 
ing, especially Carboniferous, stones contained 
more or less of carbonate of lime. The new 
Houses of Parliament were built of stones con- 
taining carbonate of lime and magnesia, which 
stood well in a district where there was not much 
smoke, but being erected in London, every one 
knew what had happened to them. He alluded 
to the discolouration that had taken place 
through the presence of iron in the stone with 
which the church of Forrest-road was built; and 
mentioned that another instance of what might 
happen through stones being badly selected had 
occurred at Floors Castle. That building had 
been erected of sandstone so very badly selected 
that in some places it had scaled off into great 
holes and was quite corroded; and the Duke of 
Roxburghe had been at great expense in having 
all these stones taken out and new stones put 
in, One ought to avoid as much as possible 
micaceous sandstones, seeing how they split and 
scaled off through the effects of the weather; 
and selections of sandstones should not be made 
from hand specimens, bat by going to the quarry. 

Dr. Hunter, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, referred to Edinburgh as being in the 
centre of, perhaps, the finest building material 
in the world. 

Mr. Anderson seconded the motion. Alluding 
to Mr. Geikie’s remarks on the subject of mica in 
stone, he stated that it enabled one to detect the 
bed of the stone. If they found the flakes of 
mica lying flat and parallel to the stone, the 
stone was lying the right way; if they were in 
any other position, the stone was lying the 
wrong way. 

Mr. Geikie, in acknowledging the compliment 
paid to him, said that Mr. Anderson was quite 
correct,—that the position of the mica was an 
unfailing test of the bed of the rock; but what 
he deprecated,—in which Mr. Anderson would 
concur with him,—was its presence in great 
abundance, 





THE CHAPEL OF §8T. ETHELREDA, 
ELY-PLACE, HOLBORN. 


A PAPER was read on Monday, the 20th ult., 
at the ancient Chapel of St. Ethelreda, Ely-place, 
on the history and antiquities of the chapel and 
its vicinity, by Father Lockhart, the author of 
the paper, Mr. Wood, being prevented by indis. 
position from reading it himself. Cardinal Man. 
ning was present, together with Sir Gilbert Scott, 
and a considerable number of antiquaries and 
others interested in the subject. The paper, 
which occupied nearly an hour and a half in its 
delivery, dealt not only with the antiquarian, 
but also the religious associations of the place, 
and was listened to attentively throughout. The 
chapel, now almost the only vestige remaining of 
the palace of the bishops of Ely, was lately used 
as a proprietary chapel by the Welsh Episco. 
palians, but their lease expiring a short time 
since, it was purchased by the Lazarist Fathers, 
who are about to restore it as a Roman Catholic 
place of worship. Although it has suffered con- 
siderably by modern alterations, the building 
retains many of its pristine features, the east 
window being a very perfect and exceptional 
example of fourteenth-century work; the west 
window also retains the tracery of its upper 
part, and the timbers of the roof have been dis. 
covered to be intact, although now hidden by a 
plaster ceiling of a segmental form. Snofficient 
of the tracery of two of the side windows also 
remains to enable a perfect restoration of the 
remainder to be made. Sir Gilbert Scott, in one 
of his Royal Academy lectures, drew attention to 
the resemblance of the chapel in its general pro. 
portions to the Saint Chapelle at Paris, and the 
Chapel of St. Stephen at Westminster. There 
is a basement story or crypt under the chapel, 
until lately used asa beer cellar, with massive 
posts of oak supporting the floor above. These 
posts, which are of fine design, had become 
decayed, and are being replaced by stone piers. 

It would appear that at one time it was pro- 
posed by the City authorities to transfer the 
Fleet Prison from Farringdon-street to the site 
of Ely House, as a petition was presented to 
Parliament about 1767, by the Earlof Winchilsea 
and Nottingham, praying that the proposed 
removal might not be carried out, alleging the 
depreciation that would ensue if his estate be- 
came “a habitation for debtors, insolvents, and 





men of the worst principles and characters.” 


| The petition farther sets forth that, “ contiguous 
to the palace is the uniform, spacious, straight, 
and pleasant street called Hatton Garden, which 
is upwards of a quarter of a mile in length, and 
also Kirby-street, Cross-street, and several ther 
streets, all which were formerly part of the 
estate of Sir Christopher Hatton, Lord Chan. 
cellor of England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and from him, through a variety of descents and 
otherwise, are become vested in the Earl of 
Winchilsea and Nottingham, subject to a fee. 
farm rent of 1001. per annum, payable to the 
Bishop of Ely and his successors.” 

The houses in the street are described as 
“chiefly inhabited by merchants retired from 
business, gentlemen of estates and fortunes, and 
in general by persons of the most respectable 
characters.” 

The architect to the building is Mr. John 
Young, jun., of King-street, Cheapside, who, in 
conjunction with Mr. Whelan, will carry out 
the work so soon as the necessary funds are 
forthcoming. 








THE EARL OF DURHAM’S NEW MANSION, 
NEAR WOOLER. 


Tue Earl of Durham has, within the last few 
years, acquired by purchase at different times 
the estates of the Fentons, Nesbitt, Hambleton, 
and Lanton, in North Northumberland, which, 
unitedly, now form a compact, extensive, and 
beautifally-sitaated property ; but, as there was 
no mansion-house on any of them when he came 
into possession, his lordship resolved to erect one. 
The site selected is on the Fenton estate, about 
four miles and a balf from Wooler. The work of 
building was commenced in 1871, and is now 
nearly completed. The mansion-house, consist. 
ing of three stories, is in the Gothic style, and 
the principal facade, with a frontage of 200 ft., 
is formed of polished freestone, with granite 
columns, and carved embellishments in stone. 
The main front faces the north-east, in which is 
the principal entrance. In the south-west corner 
a tower 140 ft. high has been erected. The 
architect is Mr. Ferrar, London. The sole con- 
tractors for every department of the work are 
Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, London, and the carry- 
ing out of the operations was under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. M‘Donald, master of the works. 
To celebrate the completion, the Earl of Durham 
recently entertained the whole of the workmen, 
nearly eighty in number, to a substantial dinner 
in the Tankerville Arms inn, Wooler. 








THE FREE BRIDGES QUESTION. 


As the subject of freeing the metropolitan 
bridges is again about to be discussed in Parlia- 
ment on the consideration of the Bill which has 
been introduced, and now stands for second 
reading, some facts which have been set forth in 
a@ document just issued by Mr. F. H. Fowler, 
the chairman of the Metropolitan Free Bridges 
Association, become interesting. The writer 
endeavours to show that the evidence taken by 
the several committees in respect of toll.bridgee, 
in 1835, 1854, 1855, 1859, and again in 1865, 
proves that the tolls bear with grinding severity 
on the very poorest classes of the community. 
He observes that to the poor labourer who has 
to cross a toll-bridge to his work, a half-penny 
toll means sixpence per week, or, if he comes 
home to dinner, one shilling per week. With the 
view of pointing out how prejudicially the toll- 
bridges affect the working classes, he remarks 
that throughout the whole line of the metropolis 
the centres of industrial activity, where labourers 
obtain employment, are on one side of the river, 
and the neighbourhood where they can obtain 
the cheapest and healthiest dwellings is on the 
other. He insists upon the fact that over. 
crowded and unhealthy neighbourhoods are 
another prominent evil to which toll-bridges 
contribute, and that whilst St. Giles’s and the 
district lying just west of Lincoln’s-inn and the 
new Law Courts is well known to be one of the 
most densely crowded districts of the metropolis, 
labourers’ dwellings on the other side of Waterloo 
Bridge are cheaper and superior in @ sanitary 
point of view, but that the inhabitants of St. 
Giles’s are precisely the class who cannot afford 
to pay a daily toll for going to work. He likewise 
urges that another evil caused by the existence 
of tolls is serious injury to the value of property, 
inasmuch as premises in the neighbourhood of 
toll-bridges, whether used for residential or busi- 
ness purposes, are reduced in vaiue by means 





of the annual tolls which have to be paid 
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by the occupier. In order to show that where 
toll-bridges and free bridges exist near one 
another, the effect is that the toll-bridge is not 
nearly of so much use to the community as it 
would be if free, he gives a comparative state. 
ment as to pedestrians and vehicles passing over 
Blackfriars, Waterloo, and Westminster bridges 
respectively, between the hours of nine a.m. and 
six p.m. on the same day. This return showed 
that there passed over Blackfriars (free) 30,089 
pedestrians, and 4,359 vehicles; Waterloo (toll), 
6,234 pedestrians, and 1,709 vehicles; and West- 
minster (free), 26,170 pedestrians, and 5,840 
vehicles. 

Adverting to the question of the manner in 
which the funds necessary for freeing the bridges 
shall be raised, he alludes to the Government 
having in 1873, and also in 1875, declined to 
sanction an extension of the coal and wine duties 
for ten years for that purpose, and points out 
that it will now be for Parliament to say, in the 
event of its being inclined to abolish these tolls, 
over what area a tax for the purpose should be 
assessed. Three proposals, he says, are before 
the Legislature, in the Bill to be discussed, one 
of which is the counties of Middlesex and Surrey 
(including the City of London), with a rateable 
value of property amounting to 23,795,6091. ; the 
rateable value of property in the Metropolitan 
Police district, including the city of London, 
25,314,3541.; and the rateable value of property 
in the district of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 21,292,553]. He states that a rate a 
little exceeding a halfpenny in the pound upon 
aby of these districts would suffice for the pur- 
pose, and if 200,0001. were granted from some 
other source a halfpenny rate would be ample. 
He adds that a rate of five-eighths of a penny in 
the pound would raise a sufficient sum to pay the 
interest and provide an annual sinking-fund of 
about 12,0001.; and, assuming that there was no 
increase in the rateable assessment of the dis- 
trict, this sum would pay off the entire cost in 
about fifty years. 








THE LAMBETH VESTRY AND BATHS 
AND WASHHOUSES. 


Tue Lambeth Vestry and ratepayers would 
seem to be desirous of securing for themselves 
a bad eminence as the obstinate and unreasoning 
opponents of two measures recognised by the 
legislature in the form of permissive Acts of 
Parliament now in force, the one for the pro- 
motion of free libraries in order to meet the 
evils of ignorance, and the other to promote 
cleanliness and the sanitary improvement of the 
community. It is only a few months since that 
a meeting of the ratepayers, held at the Horns 
Assembly-rooms, Kennington, which was chiefly 
distinguished for the disgraceful manner in which 
‘it refused to bear arguments, except on one side, 
declined to adopt the Free Libraries Act, and 
last week a meeting of the Vestry, of a some. 
what similar character, and with like results, 
was held at the Vestry-hall on the subject of 
adopting the Baths and Washhouses Act. 

After various speeches the meeting became 
very disorderly, and would not listen to any 
further arguments in favour of their establish- 
ment. Ultimately a personal dispute between 
Mr. Storr and Mr. Parker Rhodes resulted in 
the oppovents of the baths succeeding in adjourn- 
ing the covsideratiou of the subject sine die, 
Mr. Percy Wells observing that the opponents 
had been successful in their desire to “burke” it. 








THE COLLECTION OF DUST BY THE 
CAMBERWELL VESTRY.—ERECTION OF 
NEW PREMISES. 


Tur Camberwell Vestry have resolved to take 
into their own hands the collection of dust 
within the parish, instead of having it done by 
contract, having found that in the neighbouring 
parish of Newington the local authorities have 
succeeded in making the collection profitable 
since their new depét at Walworth, adjoining the 
Chatham and Dover Railway, has been in opera. 
tion. With the view above stated, the Camber. 
well authorities have arranged for the purchase 
of plant and the erection of premises to carry 
oat the work. At the meeting of the Board last 
week, the sewers and sanitary committee reported 
that they had accepted the tender of Mr. Henry 
Vickery, of Old Kent-road, coach-builder, to con- 
struct twelve dust-carts, at a cost of 26I. each, 
timilar to those belonging to the Vestry of New- 
ington. After some objection, on the ground 
that the construction of the carts had not been 


submitted to open tender, the act of the com- 
mittee was confirmed. The committee also 
recommended that stabling, sheds, and other 
buildings for twelve horses and dust-carts be 
erected at the Vestry’s wharf, in Park-road, 
which is held by the Vestry upon lease for an 
unexpired term of eighteen years, at a rent of 
651. per annum. Considerable objection was 
raised to this proposal, on the ground that it 
would be better to build on a freehold site than 
on ground of which there was only a short lease, 
but it was urged, on the other hand, that the 
Vestry were paying 651. per annum for what was 
at present almost useless to them, whereas it 
could be profitably utilised by the proposed build- 
ings being erected upon it, whilst Mr. Middle- 
mass, the chairman of the committee, observed 
that it was really a question of time, as there 
was at the most only six weeks before the duties 
would have to be commenced. He added that 
the committee had been everywhere after stables, 
but as soon as it was known that the Vestry 
wanted them the price went up far beyond their 
value, and the same was the case in reference 
to the proposal to build on freehold sites. The 
recommendation was adopted, and the erection 
of the new buildings will be at once commenced. 








“LOST IN LONDON.” 


Unper the above heading a correspondent who 
signs himself “J. E.S.,” writes thus to the Datly 
News of a few days back :— 

**T cannot find my way about London without asking at 

almost every turn, aud I believe there are thousands of 
others, like myself, ignorant of the geography of that 
great city, only visiting it three or four times a year, who 
would be equally grateful if something could be done to 
give them a clue to their whereabouts without the aid ofa 
cab, policeman, or good-natured shopkeeper. There are 
many streets with no names visible at all, and even in the 
principal thoroughfares one may walk half a mile and not 
be able to find the name on either side of the street. This 
state of things is bad enough by day, but it is much worse 
by night, when, even if the names were up, one could not 
see them. What I wish to propose, or rather suggest, is 
this, that the names of the streets be put on the lamp 
glasses as you now see at many of the railway stations ; 
the cost would be trifling, and the boon immense,” 
The inconvenience complained of has been con- 
stantly the subject of comment in our columns, 
and is such a ecrious one that we are disposed to 
give full value toany representation in reference 
to it. Scarcely any town in England is so 
wretchedly ill provided with guides to the 
passenger as London, which of all others ought to 
be the best provided in this respect, not only as 
the place where more strangers come than to any 
other city, but because it is so extensive in itself 
that those who have lived years in one part of it 
are liable to find themselves “at sea” if unex- 
pectedly called into a region they have not be- 
come acquainted with. There is no excuse what- 
ever for the state of uncertainty and irregularity 
in which the numbering of houses and the 
naming of streets is left, as the revision of the 
system of numbering, and the adequate and 
complete naming of all the streets, is only a 
matter of little trouble and a very moderate ex- 
penditure. The numbering may be the most 
difficult part of the job, perhaps, but is the least 
important, as when aman has found the right 
street he can generally after a short search find 
the number he wants, if he bears in mind that the 
numbering will probably not be consecutive, and 
that the particular number he happens to want 
will generally be round the corner and not in the 
street it professes to belong to at all. But the 
mere putting up of names at the street-corners 
is a matter for the neglect of which there is not 
a shadow of excuse. The suggestion as to 
painting the names on the street-lamps, originally 
made in our columns, has been carried out in 
Piccadilly and a few other places, and should be 
generally adopted. 








NEW LAMBETH INFIRMARY: LAYING 
THE MEMORIAL STONE. 


AttnovcH the new infirmary for Lambeth, 
which is in course of erection adjacent to the 
new workhouse, at a cost of 50,00Ul., is already 
considerably advanced, the memorial stone was 
not laid until last week, when the ceremony was 
performed on Wednesday afternoon by Mr. Ward, 
the chairman of the Lambeth Board of Guardians, 
in the presence of the churchwardens and nearly 
all the members of the vestry, the trowel being 
presented to the chairman by Mr. Robert Taylor, 
who was the first to bring the subject before the 
guardians and urge the necessity for the erection 





of the new building. The inscription on the 
stone contains the names of the guardians, 


together with those of Messrs. Fowler & Hill, the 
architects, and Mr. James Taylor, the builder. 

Mr. Ward, in addressing the company after 
laying the stone, observed that many persons 
had been opposed to the erection of a new 
infirmary, and so had he been himself at one 
time, but that opinion had undergone a change, 
both as regarded himself and others, and after 
due consideration they had come to the con- 
clusion that such a building was necessary. He 
believed the new building would be the means of 
adequately relieving the condition of the poor. 
The infirmary will accommodate 278 males and 
357 females. 








THREATENED DESTRUCTION OF 
ST. WERBURGH’S CHURCH, BRISTOL. 


Tue following petition is being namerously 
signed by the inhabitants of Bristol and its 
neighbourhood :— 


“* Showeth that your Petitioners have heard with grief 
that a Bill is being promoted in your Right Honourable 
House of Parliament for the desecration and destruction 
of the ancient Church of Saint Werburgh in the central 
part of the City of Bristol, And whereas the said Church 
with its handsome Tower is a great ornament to the said 
City, and indicates to all who resort to or pass through 
the same, that it has been for many ages past one of the 
most important commercial cities of this Kingdom, as it 
still is, and as your Petitioners devoutly wish and pray that 
it may continue to be for many more ages yet to come. 
We your Petitioners earnestly entreat your Right Honour- 
able House to reject the aforesaid Bill, so that if any 
street improvements should be necessary they may be 
made by the setting back of retail shops and houses, an’ 
that the Church may remain a monument to future 
citizens that their ancestors have for many generations 
practised those social observances that belong to a civilised 
and Christian people, and a means whereby they and their 
successors may also long continue to do the same.” 


It is to be hoped that Parliament will listen. 








THE NEW ACADEMY OF THE PLASTIC 
ARTS, VIENNA. 


On a most frequented part of the Ring,— 
that circle cf the finest erections adorning 
modern Vienna,—in the Opernring, between 
the Imperial Opera and the Kaiserburg, the 
Albrechtsgasse opens to the eye a vista, per- 
mitting it to rest on a colossal building in the 
background, occupying one side of a square. 
This is the new Academy of the Plastic Arts of 
Vienna, set off by grounds in front, the centre of 
which will be occupied by a statue of Schiller, 
the pedestal for which has already been placed. 

The architect of the academy is Herr Hansen, 
whose co-operation and ability have been 
repeatedly called into requisition for the re. 
building of Vienna. The most striking feature 
in his design is the portal of columns of the prin- 
cipal front, to which a number of steps lead up 
in two sections. The carriages of the stairs 
form two imposing socles, to be decorated with 
sculpture. The six colamns support an entabla- 
ture, which is at the same time a balcony, and 
which is adorned by six statues standing free. 
Thus an imposing portico is created, from which 
we may enter through one of the three gates 
with semicircular arches of the vestibule. At 
the ends of the two flanks, projections jut forth, 
interrupting the uniformity of the front, how- 
ever, only by wider windows and arches and 
double columns. These projections rise turret- 
like above the roof, and have closed facing-walls, 
adorned with plastic decorations. The style of 
the whole building is a kind of Italian Renais- 
sance. A massive ground-story of freestone, 
with only scanty, broad, round-headed windows; 
has over it an entresol, also of freestone, but pro- 
vided with numerous equare-headed windows. 
Above this base rises a two-storied series of 
semicircular arches, imposing by their great 
number, and decorated with pilasters, festoons, 
wreaths, and so on. Not each round-headed arch 
contains a window, niches alternating with win. 
dows. In these niches, which contain another 
smaller arch with pedimental head, small statues, 
casts of classic models, will be placed. The 
building contains large courts, admitting the 
necessary light, and offers in its well-lighted 
rooms every requirement for students and 
teachers. There are arcades in the courts for 
facilitating intercommunication. Side - light 
alternates with sky-light, according to require- 
ment, thus assisting very much in displaying the 
merits of the Lamberg Gallery, left by its noble 
donor to the Institute, and to be transferred to 
this new abode. Ample provision is farther 
made for the library and collection of engravings 
aud drawings of the Academy, which have 

“vently been very much enriched, and which 
hitherto were stored away in unsuitable 
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THE NEW ACADEMY OF THE PLASTIC ARTS, VIENNA.—Herr Hansey, Arcuitect. 
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THE PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON. 
LARGE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Tats room has been decorated and furnished 
on @ scale seldom adopted in similar establish. 
ments. The arrangements of the carpet and 
farniture are such that the room can be speedily 
converted into a ball-room, the flooring having 
been specially prepared for that purpose. The 
room is 70 ft. by 40 ft., and is lighted by six 
large windows, the entrance being obtained from 
the corridor on the west, with an exit to th 
croquet lawn. The furniture is in the style of 
the last century, and one is struck on entering 
with the rich, yet subdued effect which is 
obtained by the low.toned covering of the fur. 
niture, draperies, and decorations, relieved from 
monotony by the masses being broken up with 
hand-painted panels of birds and flowers on gold 
ground. The ceiling is divided into panels of 
cool buff and pale blue, the ornament being of 
the same period as the furniture, some of the 
members being picked out in colour and gold. 
The large cove over the cornice, extending round 
the room, is divided into panels, with the signs 
of the zodiac, and flowers, fruits, and birds, 
typical of the months, painted by hand. 

The walls are covered with an all-over pattern 
in different shades of neutral green; the fur- 
niture is ebonised, with mouldings picked out in 
gold, carved frieze, bevelled edged mirrors, and 
panels of figures, peacocks and other birds, and 
flowers, painted on gold ground. The principal 
pieces of furniture are a large cabinet, console- 
table, jardiniére, chimney-glasses, and centre 
ottoman. The architectural woodwork has been 
carried out in the same spirit, the panels of the 
doors being filled with stained glass of appro- 
priate design. The carpet is of Wilton mann- 
facture. The room at night is lighted with gas, 
having a ten-light chandelier of polished brass, 
with a five-light chandelier on either side, and 
lights fixed to the mirrors in various parts of the 
room. The work was carried out by Messrs. 
Kendal, Milne, & Co., of Manchester, under the 
direction of Mr. R. Duke, of Buxton, and Mr. 
Owen W. Davis, of London, architects. 








THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT.* 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


TueE next set of regulations refer to the progress 
of actual flames. With certain exceptions, such 
as bressumers, no timber is to be fixed nearer 
than half a brick to the face of the wall. This 
is the origin of the half brick reveal which is 
now universal, and which we do not see in the 
houses of Queen Anne’s reign, and the object of 
which is to do something towards keeping 
windows and doors a little out of harm’s way 
when there is a fire next door. For the same 
purpose is the very salutary rule that every 
party wall must go up of the full thickness 
which it has at the top story through the roof 
to a height of at least 15 in. above the adjoining 
roof, and if there is any projection like a lantern 
or dormer fixed on the roof within 4 ft., the 
party wall is to rise 15 in. above the highest 
part of it, and 1 ft. wider each way. Fifteen 
inches may seem a small parapet, and so it is, 
but I have watched the progress of fires in 
London, and have noticed that this low barrier 
is often sufficient to save the roof of the next- 
door house from catching, and always serves to 
delay its catching for along time. 

All roofs and projections upon them are to be 
covered with incombustible materials. All cor- 
nices and other projections, except in buildings 
placed far from neighbouring buildings, are to be 
of incombustible materials ; and where a gutter at 
an external wall is made of wood, there must be 
a parapet in front of it. 

Lastly : When fire gets a strong hold, where 
does it do most mischief? In places where 
many people assemble, and their escape is en- 
dangered, the mischief is incalculable ; and in 
places where a vast body of fire is allowed to 
accumulate it forms a furnace so fierce, that not 
only is it incapable of being put out, but it can. 
not even be kept under control. This, again, is 
the subject of definite regulations intended to 
hinder the spread of it when great danger is ex- 
pected. There is a very stringent rule, indeed 
(Sect. 27) that no single building is to be erected 
for trade or manufacture containing more than 
216,000 cubic feet, and no two buildings which 
together would amount to such a bulk may be 
thrown together, except by an opening of certain 





* By Mr. T. Roger Smith, See p. 279, ante, 





specified moderate dimensions, and fitted with 
two iron doors. This is an endeavour to limit 
the bulk of fire to be dealt with in the case of 
warehouses, 

There is also a regulation that the staircases 
and corridors of all public buildings must be of 
stone or other fire-proof material, and that the 
same must be the case in every building abovea 
certain size, and let out in separate tenements. 
Opinion has altered as to the practical value of 
stone, for staircases and landings which it is 
desired to render fire-resisting, during the twenty 
years which have elapsed since this Act became 
law, and whenever it is amended, this rule will, 
in all probability, be varied, and other rules 
bearing upon the question of fireproof construc- 
tion will be introduced; bat at present the rule 
is very definite, and permits stone to be con- 
sidered and employed as a fireproof material. 

We now reach the third division of our sub- 
ject,—rights of adjoining occupiers,—and in 
respect of these we have in the Building Acta 
distinct part (the third), in addition to some 
isolated regulations which occur in other parts 
of the Act. 

At the threshold of this subject, it will be 
necessary to give some description of that 
famous architectural bone of contention, a 
“ party-wall,” a portion of a building to which I 
have already had to make reference on several 
occasions, but which I have not yet attempted 
to define or explain. 

The natural idea of a party-wall is that it is 
one which stands partly on the property of one 
owner and partly upon that of another, and such 
@ situation ig necessary to make a wall intoa 
party-wall for some purposes. But the Building 
Act does not resognise the question of whose 
land the wall stands upon, and gives the follow- 
ing definition (in the interpretation clause, 
section 3) :—‘ Party-wall shall apply to every 
wall used or built in order to be used as a separa- 
tion of any building from any other building 
with a view to the same being occupied by 
different persons.” It is, therefore, only when a 
wall is actually used as a separation between 
two bnildings, or obviously intended for that use, 
that it is a party-wall under the Act, and it 
appears that it would still be so if wholiy on one 
owner’s land, and yet serving to separate two 
structures. Recent decisions have made it 
appear that when a house in a row is higher 
than its neighbours, the side walls which separate 
it from those right and left of it will be con- 
sidered party-walls as high as they separate 
different buildings, but their upper portions, 
which inclose the sides of the higher house, may 
be considered external walls. 

Now, ninety-nine out of every hundred build. 
ings in London are separated from neighbours by 
party-walls. It becomes, therefore, of some mo- 
ment to know what may and what may not be 
done to these walls, because it is obvious that, 
on the one hand, if I desire to build, and 
have no power to interfere with the party-walls, 
I am extremely limited as to the work I can do; 
while, if I and my adjoining neighbour are free 
to do just as we like, I can inflict the greatest 
hardships at pleasure on my neighbours right 
and left, or they on me. 

The law with regard to this is in effect a clever 
compromise, and one which in practice works 
fairly well. It is briefly this,—If I want to re- 
build or build, I am at liberty to repair the party- 
walls,—even to rebuild them if they need it; to 
substitute brick for wood, if a wooden framework 
does duty as a party-wall; to raise the party- 
walls, to strengthen them, to thicken them, to 
build against them, and, in short, to do anything 
with them which I can reasonably desire to do. 
But my neighbours have a right to three months’ 
formal notice of my intention todo this. Conse. 
quently those who are wise, as soon as there is 
a talk of building in London, give notices right 
and left, even before plans are made out, and 
give them to every person who can possibly be 
interfered with ; bat the wise are few, and even 
in their case three months is long to wait; and 
it constantly happens that leave to go on before 
the expiry of the three months is purchased by 
some money payment. 

Elaborate rules are incladed in the Act as to 
the expense of dealing with a party wall; they 
may be shortly summed up thus: If the work 
to be done to the wall is occasioned by its being 
decayed or unsuitable, its cost is to be divided 
between the owners on each side. If, however, 
it has to be done to suit the convenience of the 
man who is erecting the new building, then the 
cost is to be borne by him. There are careful 
provisions for ascertaining and dividing this cost, 








and on the whole this section of the Act is 
perhaps the most thoroughly distinct and com. 
plete of any. 

These provisions extend beyond party walls 
to arches and fire-proof floors, which may be 
employed to form a horizontal separation, 

tween two tenements that are under one roof, 
the whole of them being included under the 
name of party structures. 

Among the general rules of construction there 
are several which affect party-walls, but of these 
the greater part have come under our notice. 

The Act contemplates the possibility of a 
party-wall ceasing to be so if the buildings on 
both sides of it are in the same occupation, and 
this may be done at pleasure, except the two 
buildings would have a cubic contents of 
more than 216,000 cubic feet. When this is the 
case strict rules as to a limited opening, and two 
wrought-iron doors, come into play. 

Oar fourth and fiftb heads may be very briefly 
disposed of. 

The fourth, you may recollect, was the question 
of health. There are very few provisions that 
relate to health in the Building Act. Thereare, 
however, some in the Local Management Act, and 
the Act now under consideration especially 
directs that cellars and underground rooms must 
be built as that Act directs. That is to say, 
7 ft. high, with a fire-place and a window, with 
ceiling 1 ft. above the pavement, with an area 
3 ft. wide, to extend the whole length of the 
room, and having its floor 6 in. below the room 
floor. These provisions, allow me to observe, 
ought to be insisted upon in the case of suburban 
houses. 

The Building Act farther requires all habitable 
rooms to be at least 7 ft. high. If they are 
attics, they are to be 7 ft. high over at least 
half their area. It also requires that to every 
building where all the rooms cannot be venti- 
lated and lighted from the street there shall be 
an open space of at least 100 ft. super., but it 
omits to require that this shall be used for the 
purpose of ventilation. 

These, I think, are all the scanty provisions 
with regard to health. Under other Acts there 
are provisions with regard to drainage and water 
supply, but I am not aware of any applicable to 
the soil on which houses are built, and which is 
often both damp and noisome. 

The legislation which regulates enjoyment of 
the street frontage is our fifth head. What is 
actually incorporated in the Building Act is con- 
tained in Part I. (Sec. 26), and briefly provides 
that shop-fronts in narrow streets may project 
5 in., and wide ones 10 in., and that except these 
fronts and the architectural decorations of the 
building, nothing may project beyond the general 
line of front in any street, except with the con- 
sent of the Board of Works. The general line 
of buildings is not always easy to determine, and 
leads to many differences and to many references 
to the Board of Works; but the general effect of 
the enactment is, that in a street you cannot 
bring out the front of your house at all beyond 
your neighbour’s, or throw out a portico, ora 
bay-window, or any such projection, without 
leave first obtained. The Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act and the City Sewers Act extend these 
stipulations, and give the authorities power to 
demolish a building which transgressesthe proper 
line. There is a relaxation of the rule if the 
projection be more than 30 ft. from a street. 

We have now gone through the most important 
of the provisions of the Act. It is, I think, ad- 
visable that we should next notice exceptions and 
exemptions. There are a certain number of 
buildings exempt by Act of Parliament, such as 
for example Royal and Government buildings and 
railway buildings. There are alsocertain build. 
ings exempt by their nature. These are insu- 
lated buildings under a certain size and at a 
certain prescribed distance from roads and ad- 
joining owners. Conservatories are also exempt. 

Repairs that do not affect the structure are 
also exempt, but with these exceptions, all new 
buildings and alterations are subject to the Act, 
and when an alteration is so extensive as tv 
amount to more than half a rebuilding, the whole 
building is required to be taken down if not iu 
conformity to the Act. There is one very re- 
markable exception, however, which must not be 
passed over lightly, as it introduces a very im- 
portant element into the practice of district 
surveyors and into their relations with theic 
brother architects. I allude to the rule (Sec. 30, 
the last of the rules of construction) which says 
that every public building shall be constructed 
in such manner as may be approved by the dis- 
trict surveyor, or, in the event of disagreement, 
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as may be determined by the Metropolitan Board. 
This is extremely wide, it fixes a great responsi- 
bility upon the district surveyor, and it of course 
leaves room for diversity of practice. The 
members of the District Surveyors’ Association 
have come toan agreement among themselves as 
to certain main rules, but these of course still 
leave a considerable amount of individual respon- 
sibility. These rules amount to this, that build- 
ings with ordinary floors, tie-beam roofs, and no 
doubtful construction, should be as strong as 
warehouses, or in fact a little more so, and that 
in the case of special and unusual constructions 
the district surveyor should consult with the 
standing committee on the subject. 

As a consequence of the discretion with regard 
to public buildings given to the district sur- 
veyor, he ought to see the complete drawings 
before any public building is begun, and ought 
to be supplied with a set of tracings. As a 
matter of fact, this is customary; but it is not 
provided for by any express stipulation or regu- 
lation in the Act. I recommend you, however, 
in your own practice, to adhere to it, as other- 
wise that officer is almost bound, for his own 
protection, to object to matters with regard to 
which, having the explanation before him, he 
would probably not need to raise a question. 

There is another large series of exceptional 
cases, being those to which the rules of the Act 
do not apply, or those features which may be, in 
some cases, exempt from the Act, and for these 
it is provided that the sanction of the Metro- 
politan Board must be obtained. Such cases are 
constantly occurring. Concrete buildings and 
iron buildings are familiar examples of irregu- 
larities in the main structures; and roofs with 


to give an exhaustive or even a minutely exact 
account of the provisions of the Act. I have 
only proposed to give you a general idea of the 
nature of its principal provisions, and above all 
of the reasons for them ; and if I have succeeded 
in enabling you to understand the why and the 
wherefore of the regulations which it contains, 1 
shall have fully accomplished all that I proposed 
to myself, and you will not have given your 
attendance here in vain. For the details, you 
must search the Act for yourselves, 

I may, however, perhaps, add a word or two 
respecting the office of district surveyor, as I 
have no doubt many of my hearers are more or 
less ambitious of holding the appointment. 

The preliminary examination, as far as Iam 
at liberty to give you an account of it, is partly 
by written questions, and partly viva voce. It 
requires the candidate to have a good general 


acquaintance with both the theory and practice 
of construction, and a familiarity with the actual 
application of the Building Act to practice, before 
he can hope to pass. 
tion which does not occupy many hours, the 
questions cannot go over a very large range of 
subjects, and they may happen to dwell upon 
some topic which is a candidate’s strong point, 
or to hit him in a weak point; but, generally 
speaking, and especially since the paper-work 
is supplemented by vivd voce questions, the 
examination is certain to disclose any decided 
want of preparation or of experience on the part 
of candidates. My advice would be that, before 
offering himself for this examination, the young 
architect, even when well up in theory, should 
see some practice, and incur some responsibility, 


Of course, in an examina- 


barge-boards, wooden porticoes, and open sheds, | and become to some extent acquainted with the 


are such examples of irregnlarities in features. 


working of the Building Act when applied to 


These and projections beyond the general line of | London buildings. 


frontage bave to be applied for by letter, accom- 


panied by a cloth tracing, showing the work or | needed as to subsequent procedure. 


The same sort of advice is, in my opinion, 
Gentlemen 


building for which a sanction is requested, and | often make themselves candidates forthe appoint- 
stating the circumstances which make it reason- | ment of district surveyor when they are young 


able to grant consent. 


It is not invariably the |and unknown, and spend their five, or six, or 


case that applicants are reasonable, and not| eight, or even ten years, slowly making their 
quite a matter of course that the Board will take | way to the front with an amount of labour which 
the view which they are asked to take; but I|is very disheartening. I am quite aware that 
cannot say that many serious difficulties arising | there is no obtaining a district without repeated 
out of these regulations have come to my | applications; but I am, at the same time, quite 


knowledge. 

I have to say something about the working of 
the Act, which is, as you all know, carried out 
by the district surveyors of the various districts 
of the metropolis. Most of them are practising 
architects. They are now appointed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and no person is 
admitted to be even a candidate for the appoint- 
ment who has not first passed an examination 
which is held by the Institute of Architects, and 
has not received a certificate of competency from 
tbat body. Hach surveyor superintends a dis- 
trict, which may be a parish, or two or three 
parishes, or part of a parish, as it may happen, 
within the limits of which it is his duty to see 
that the Building Act is enforced, and he has to 
keep an office within his district. 

The builder engaged to do any building work 
situated within a metropolitan district, and which 
comes under the Act, is bound, except it be an 
emergency, to give two days’ previous notice in 
writing to the district surveyor, and though, in 
case of emergency, he may begin at once, he is 
bound to give immediate notice, and he is liable 
to a fine for commencing to build without notice. 
The Act does not make it incumbent on the 
architect to give this notice, nor indeed, recognise 
an architect in any shape or way. This, by the 
bye, we may, I think, accept as a compliment to 
our profession, as it is implied that it is on those 
buildings where no architect is concerned that 
the district surveyor is most needed. 

The district surveyor inspects the work during 
its progress. If any irregularity or infringe- 
meut of the Act presents itself, he gives notice 
that it is tobe rectified, and if the notice is not 
attended to he can summon the builder before 
a magistrate, who, if on hearing the case he is 
satisfied that the order is a proper one, enforces 
its observance. 

When the building is completed, the district 
surveyor is paid by the builder his fee, which is 
regulated by the size of the building, and can be 
enforced by law if not paid. Lastly, every 
month the surveyor reports to the Metropolitan 
Board the buildings completed within his dis. 
trict during the month, and the superintending 
architect, who is the executive officer of the 
Board in all that relates to London buildings, 
examines and tabulates these returns. 

In drawing these remarks to a close, I wish 





sure that the candidate who does not start until 
he has made some friends and got some position, 
and until he has experience and skill enough to 
warrant him in feeling confident that when he 
got a district he could do it full justice, has by far 
the best chance, is saving the members of the 


Board trouble, and will relieve himself from a 
great deal of disheartening and unnecessary 
waiting and pains. 

It requires that knowledge of building which 
nothing in the world but experience can give, to 
enable a district surveyor to discharge hia duties 
with success and completeness. Within a month 
of my own appointment to the office, for example, 
I had more than one stractural matter of great 
importance to deal with, which required care, 
but which, with care, was to me perfectly clear 
and straightforward; yet in each of these cases, 
had I been unable to bring some considerable 
experience to bear, I should have felt painfully 
responsible, and should in all probability have 
come to wrong conclusions. Those of you, 
therefore, who propose to become candidates for 
these appointments will permit me to suggest to 
you that you be not in too great a hurry, and 
that you look upon the office as one which by no 
means consists merely of a dull round of routine 
work, agreeably diversified by the receipt of 
occasional fees. The work of a district sur- 
veyor, if it contain, as it does, a great deal of 
routine, makes also constant demands on his 
vigilance, his firmness, his tact in dealing with 
men, his knowledge of building and of the 
Building Act, and his honesty of purpose. 

One word as to another aspect of the question, 
namely, your relations to the district surveyor 
when you have to deal with him in your capacity 
as architects. Do not look upon him as a bug- 
bear and a nuisance, to be avoided if possible, 
and endared only when you cannot escape him ; 
but recollect that he is a brother professional 
man, whose oflicial position entitles him to re- 
cognition. Whatever the work may be, small or 
large, which you have to carry out in his district, 
ask him for an appointment beforehand, take 
him the plans, request him to do you the favour 
to examine them with you, and if he points out 
that you are clearly proposing to contravene the 
Building Act, either alter your plans, or (if the 
case is one which admits of such a course) apply 
in the regular way to the Board of Works for 


distinctly to warn you that I have not attempted ! permission to carry out what you want. There 


is no usein trying to evade or get over an Act 
of Parliament which has to be administered, and 
which the official surveyor knows better than 
you do, You, as a professional man, will find 
the district surveyor ready to give you any help 
or advice that he can, if you approach him pro. 
perly ; but if you differ from him, and determine 
to fight it out, the chances are against you. 

Oar subject is not even yet exhausted, but I 
shall not pursue it further. It would, perhaps, 
be interesting to tell you something about that 
unwritten law which the decisions of the courts 
or of the police magistrates have gradually 
though slowly created by way of interpretations 
and limitations of the verbal enactments of the 
statute. It would be very curious to trace the 
history of enactments for London down from 
the first beginning to the present day. It would 
be curious, also, to compare the Acts in force in 
those towns and cities which possess a local Act 
with the London Building Act, and to note the 
points of resemblance and of contrast. It would 
be not a little instructive to consider the various 
attempts that have been made to amend the 
present Act by bills, none of which have become 
law, and it would be very usefal to place before 
you all the other legislative enactments which 
bear upon buildings in London. But I simply 
name these topics as showing that the subject is 
a very large one, and one that may be advan. 
tageously discussed and can be profitably pursued 
in various directions by yourselves, or which 
might possibly be resumed at some future day 
with advantage to this Association. For the 
present I think we shall have done enough if we 
have managed to understand the basis upon 
which this, the principal enactment relating to 
London buildings, is constructed,—a basis which, 
as I told you at starting, consists in regulations 
directed mainly towards security of structure, 
security against fire, a fair regulation of party 
structures, some slight regard to public health, 
and regularity of frontage to the streets. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Nash, in response to an invitation by the 
Chairman to open the discussion, said that 
Mr. Roger Smith’s papers were always so very 
ample and perspicuous that it was generally 
difficult to add to them. With regard to Mr. 
Smith’s remarks as to the time when building 
regulations for London were first promulgated, 
although there were no Building Acts, properly 
so-called, in early days, yet, 600 years ago the 
first Lord Mayor of London and his aldermen 
made regulations for party-walls in the City of 
London, Nearly 100 years later another regula- 
tion was promulgated requiring that all the 
buildings in the metropolis should be covered 
with tiles and slates instead of with straw. Then, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, several Acts were 
passed having relation to buildings ; but of course 
the most important Act, and the one most 
analogous to that which we had now, was that 
passed in 1667, a year after the Fire of London; 
but then, in the hurry and bustle of rebuilding 
the City, it was found so extremely difficult to 
control men in their buildings, that three years 
afterwards (i.¢.,in 1670) another and much more 
stringent Act was passed, which made it com. 
pulsory for every man who was going to erect a 
building to pay 6s. 8d. to the Chamberlain of 
London, upon which the surveyor would inspect 
the site, but until this was done no man was 
allowed to build. Ifa similar provision were in 
force at the present day much good might result. 
The Act of 1670 was followed by the very excel. 
lent Act of the 14 Geo. III., which served its pur- 
pose very well indeed until the year 1844, when 
another Act was passed, followed by the present 
Act in 1855. After 1844 there occurred what 
might be described as a great disturbance in the 
building atmosphere of London, and it was not 
until the present Act was passed that there was 
anything like settled weather. In his (Mr. 
Nash’s) opinion, the present Act was a most 
excellent one, notwithstanding the cavilling and 
quibbling which it sometimes gave rise to, and 
was worthy of the utmost consideration ag the 
only possible foundation of any future Act, for in 
framing new Building Acts it was extremely 
detrimental to be continually changing the style 
and manner of the Act. He was not perhaps 
disposed to wholly agree with everything in Mr. 
Smith’s paper. On public grounds, a Building 
Act should seek to ensure the stability of build- 
ings without an undue interference with private 
rights. Mr. Smith had admirably sketched the 





provisions of the Act which had for their object 
the prevention of fire; but in his (Mr. Nash’s) 
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opinion the Act should chiefly be directed to the 
purpose of preventing the spread of fire after it 
had once originated. Ifa man erected his build. 
ing so that it could be rapidly burned down, he 
was the greatest sufferer; but he should not be 
allowed to build so that others should suffer 
through his remissness. In other words, as to 
matters of constructional stability and such 
matters as affect the public safety, the Building 
Acta should contain imperative provisions; 
but it should interfere only to a_ slight 
degree for the protection of the individual 
who was to inhabit the house. Likewise 
with regard to sanitary matters, the public 
sanitation should be most thoroughly taken 
care of; and within certain limits it was neces- 
sary to protect the individual also. With regard 
to the drains of private houses, it would be well 
if they were regulated under a special Act of 
Parliament, which should exercise a more effi- 
cient control over them than that exercised by 
the present Metropolis Local Management 
Act. The construction of drains beneath the 
basements of houses was a work which needed 
very special supervision, and he did not think 
that the district surveyor, with the duties 
which he had already to perform, could be ex- 
pected to undertake such supervision. It was 
necessary to have some special officer, in addi- 
tion to the district surveyor, to undertake that 
work. Whena new Act was passed he hoped 
some change would be made as to the legality of 
9-in, walls, which could now be built 25 ft. high. 
He had seen houses of three stories built with 
only 9-in. walls,—a most flimsy construction. 
It should be made illegal to erect a house of 
more than two stories with 9-in. walls. Another 
point which required amendment in any future 
Act was the question of district surveyors’ fees. 
The district surveyor should not be put to the 
extreme difficulty he sometimes experienced in 
recovering his fees, after having bestowed a great 
deal of time and trouble in seeing that the pro- 
visions of the Act were complied with. Several 
proposals had been made for remedying this 
defect in the Act, but none had been adopted. 
The most effective way would probably be to 
impose a slight tax on the building, just sufficient 
to cover surveyors’ fees. The tax could be col- 
lected by means of stamps to be affixed upon the 
licence to commence building, and until the 
builder had obtained such licence, he should not 
be allowed to commence operations. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward said he hoped that no one 
present would learn toregard thedistrict surveyor 
asa bugbear, although there were some members of 
thearchitectural profession who affected to regard 
him in that light, and who delighted to put them. 
selves in opposition to the authority which the 
surveyor wielded by virtue of the powers con- 
ferred upon him by the Building Act, as if his 
whole and sole object was to place obstacles in 
the way of their buildings being erected. It 
should be remembered that the district surveyor 
was generally a professional man of long standing, 
and one whose sympathies were likely to be with 
rather than against those who found some diffi- 
culties in making their buildings comply with 
all the provisions of the Building Act. It was 
necessary, in the interests of the public, that the 
law should make certain stipulations as to build- 
ing, and it was to the interest of the profession, 
no less than to that of the public, that the 
enforcement of the enactments of the Legislature 
should be vested in the hands of architectural 
practitioners. It was, therefore, greatly to be 
regretted that district surveyors, in the con- 
scientious discharge of their duties, should ever 
evoke anything like a feeling of hostility on the 
part of their professional brethren. It was also, 
he thought, to be regretted that the subject of 
Mr. Smith’s paper was only a local Act,—the 
Metropolitan Building Act,—and that there were 
many Acts in force in other large towns which 
were likewise purely local. Professional men 
whose practice extended over a wide area would 
find that these local Acts differed very materially 
from each other and from the Metropolitan 
Building Act, and their provisions were often 
quoted by those who wished to controvert the 
district surveyor’s interpretation of the Metro- 
politan Building Act. The multiplicity of 
building laws was a great inconvenience and 
anomaly. Surely if a certain set of general 
rules were necessary in London to regulate 
the putting together of bricks, tiles, stone, and 
timber, surely the same rules might be made 
applicable all over the country, subject to such 
slight modifications,—which might be provided 
for in bye-laws,—as local circumstances might 
render necessary. What was wanted was one 





general Building Act for the country at large. 
Why should modes of construction allowable in 
one town be forbidden in another? And why 
should a party-wall in London be different to a 
party-wall in Liverpool, or elsewhere? In his 
opinion, the architectural profession ought tc 
seek to obtain an efficient Building Act adapted 
to the nation at large, and defining the general 
principles upon which buildings should alone be 
constructed, subject, of course, to such slight 
modifications as might be demanded owing to 
the character of the materials available in 
various localities. If the profession as a body 
would strive to obtain a Building Act of this 
kind, they would be doing something to consoli- 
date the laws relating to construction. He 
thonght that, by the hearty co-operation of the 
local professional societies of the country, such 
a result was quite within the reach of attain- 
ment. With regard to the existing Metropolitan 
Building Act, Mr. Hayward said he was not par- 
ticularly enamoured of it, but he thought that if 
the architectural student would take it as it is, 
and study its provisions with the view of under. 
standing them,—why this thing was to be done, 
and this left undone, — he could not have 
a better basis for the study of practical 
building, because the Act certainly did 
embody in its regulations the collective 
wisdom of the architectural and _ building 
professions, ‘after being winnowed and sifted 
by committee after committee. If an examina- 
tion under portions of the Act were established 
by the Institute, in addition to the examination 
of candidates for district surveyorships, the 
result would, he thought, be most beneficial. 
There was one portion of a district surveyor’s 
duties which probably; did not come within the 
knowledge of people generally, or even of many 
members of the profession: he alluded to the 
duties imposed upon him without any definite 
provision in the Act. Some of the district sur- 
veyors were called upon, every now and then, by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, to survey, at 
extremely short notice, large numbers of tempo. 
rary wooden structures for the accommodation 
of spectators of royal and other processions. 
This was a duty involving the district surveyor 
in immense responsibility and its attendant 
anxiety, although it was really a farce to suppose 
that one man could personally vouch for the 
stability of hundreds of such structures, the 
whole of which are erected within two or three 
days. Whenever a new Building Act was brought 
forward, some stringent and effective regulation 
should be made concerning such structures. 
Notwithstanding the enormous responsibility 
which such structures entailed upon the district 
surveyor, he had no means of recovering fees for 
examining them, 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews thought that Mr. 
Roger Smith had very clearly and lucidly sum- 
marised the main provisions of the Act. Com- 
plaints were sometimes made of the restrictions 
imposed by the Act, but in his experience it was 
almost the best possible Act that one could have 
to build under. Of late years local Boards 
outside the metropolis, in conformity with the 
Local Board of Health Act, had drawn up their 
own building bye-laws, and got them sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State. These local bye- 
laws were, as a rule, much more binding and 
difficult to comply with than the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Building Act, and their penalties 
and exactions were proportionately greater, and 
they frequently stipulated for the lodgment with 
the local surveyor of most complete sections and 
detailed drawings, a stipulation which was 
utterly indefensible. Indeed, he did not think 
that, as a general rule, architects ought to supply 
district surveyors with tracings. It was true that 
district surveyors were generally professional 
men; but he (Mr. Mathews) had been person- 
ally concerned in building operations in one 
of our Jarge towns, in which the surveyor whose 
duty it was to see that the local building bye- 
laws were enforced was a tailor (!), who had 
obtained the appointment by some informality. 
He (Mr. Mathews) was disposed to go a little 
further than Mr. Smith with regard to the 
sanitary provisions of the Building Act; for he 
thought that if the Act contained more stringent 
sanitary clauses it would be all the better, 
especially with regard to foundations. It con- 
stantly happened within the metropolitan area 
that large numbers of buildings were put upon 
the most miserable and unwholesome founda- 
tions conceivable. There was no doubt that 
people locked to the district surveyors as being 
responsible for this evil, but they were at present 
powerless to prevent such things. The use of 


concrete should be compulsory in basements 
wherever the soil was at all damp. 

Mr. W. H. White said he might be considered 
presumptuous in attempting to offer any remarks 
upon the Metropolitan Building Act, but he 
wished to point out one or two differences 
between the London and Paris Building Acts. 
Mr. Smith had remarked that though the English. 
man was in the habit of regarding his house as 
his castle, the Metropolitan Building Act expressly 
implied that the house-owner owed certain duties 
to his neighbour. But the Act did not imply 
that the property-owner owed also a certain duty 
to the municipality. It said little or nothing as 
to what in Paris would be called the alignement 
of the streets. In London, a man might set his 
building back or askew, or, in fact, anyhow, pro- 
vided that he kept behind the line of the street ; 
whereas in Paris the building-owner had to keep 
up to the line of the street as laid down by the 
municipality. Another point of difference 
between the Building Acts of the two capitals 
was that whereas in London the minimum height 
of any room was 7 ft., in Paris the minimum 
height was 2 métres 60 centimatres, — about 
8ft.7in. On the boulevards and in the principal 
streets of Paris it wascompulsory that the facades 
should be built in stone, and although he did not 
know whether they must be, yet he knew that all 
the houses were built withironand concrete floors, 
i.e., with wrought-iron joists entirely enveloped 
in plaster concrete. He was told that in London 
9 in. was a sufficient thickness, according to the 
Building Act, for a party wall, and that this was 
sometimes reduced to 4} in. by recessing (7). In 
Paris, on the contrary, 18 in. was the minimum 
thickness, and this thickness had to be carried 
right up through the roof. As to timber in party- 
walls, it was unknown in Paris. He did not 
know whether the Metropolitan Building Act 
contained any stipulation as to the proportion of 
the heights of houses to the width of the streets ; 
but in Paris the maximum height of a house on 
a boulevard or public place was 20 métres,— 
about 65 ft. 10 in. Then, again, in Paris there 
was a stringent law against hiding gas-pipes 
anywhere. Gas-pipes in Paris houses must not 
be buried in plaster or hidden between floors, 
and the consequence was that that abomination 
of the London house, the leaky gas-pipe, was 
unknown in Paris. Notwithstanding what had 
been said by Mr. Nash as to the efficacy of the 
Metropolitan Building Act in preventing the 
spread of fire, he (Mr. White) could not help 
thinking that the whole of the income-tax-paying 
portion of the inhabitants of the Metropolis 
nightly ran the risk of being burnt to death, 
while those who did not pay income-tax were 
even more dangerously situated. As to fees, he 
thought that the principle of paying district 
surveyors by fees was wrong, and led many 
people to write foolish, but none the less hurtful, 





things to the newspapers. Whenever a district 
surveyor was particularly active, he was accused 
of seeking to multiply fees, and of course the 
only remedy for this would be to pay hima 
fixed salary. 

Mr. Gordon Smith remarked that something 
had been said as to local building bye-laws re- 
quiring tracings to be deposited, but such a 
stipulation could not be enforced by law, even 
although the local bye-law had received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State or the Local 
Government Board. There was certainly a great 
diversity in the building bye-laws of different 
localities, but an effort was now being made to 
bring them as much as possible into uniformity, 
under the Public Health Act of 1874, which not 
only empowered local boards to make building 
bye-lawa with reference to the materials azd 
construction of walls, roofs, foundations, and 
chimneys, for the purpose of preventing fire and 
ensuring stability, but it empowered them to 
make bye-laws for ensuring the health of the 
inmates, and the framing of these bye-laws would 
give great scope for improvement in building 
throughout the country. 

Mr. W. F. Potter had rather expected Mr. 
Smith to have discussed the provisions essential 
in a new Building Act, but probably that would 
have been toenter upon too wide a field. With 
reference to the proposed new Act which was 
before Parliament a year or two ago, he noticed 
that it contained a provision (whether introduced 
with a sinister motive by some extreme partisan 
of the Gothic school he did not know) which 
would have totally precluded the employment 
of Classic architecture, inasmuch as it proposed 
the total abolition of the cornice, As Mr. Smith 





had pointed out, barge-boards were prohibited 
on account of their liability to cause fire to 
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spread: but why should the licensed victuallers 
be allowed to put up their enormous flaunting 
signboarde without let or hindrance ? 

Mr. H. H. Statham said that in looking over 
the proposed new Building Act he had been 
amused at some of the exceptions made, espe- 
cially that in favour of the wooden shop-cornice, 
which appeared to be the pet architectural 
feature of the Bill. 

Mr. 8. F. Clarkson said that while fully con- 
curring with all that had been said as to district 
surveyors, they were but fallible beings after all. 
It was true that they were practical men; true 
that as a rule they were ever ready to suggest 
means of overcoming difficulties; trne that they 
were fully conversant with the Building Act; 
but they sometimes,—not often, perhaps,—lost 
sight of the spirit of the Act by insisting to the 
full on the letter, and good service was some. 
times done by architects fighting out with them 
a disputed point. District surveyors, as archi- 
tects, should always bear in mind that it was for 
the well-being of architects that building should 
be encouraged, and no unnecessary impediments 
placed in the way. In dealing with dangerous 
structures they should guard against being made 
catspaws for securing the demolition of a 
building merely because its demolition might be 
to the interest of particular parties. 

The Chairman (Mr. Quilter) in putting the 
vote of thanks which had been proposed and 
seconded to Mr. Roger Smith for his paper, said 
he could hardly agree with Mr. Nash as to the 
latitude to be allowed under the Building Act on 
sanitary matters, because, as a rule, the man 
who built a house did not inhabit it himeelf. 

Mr. Nash said that it was always open for a 
man when buying or leasing a house to call ina 
surveyor, and take his advice as to its com- 
pliance with estructural and eanitary require- 
ments. 

The Chairman said he was of opinion that 
euch an examination or survey of a finished 
building could not possibly be put on a par with 
the proper supervision of the building when in 
progress. 

Mr. Roger Smith, in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said he had purposely avoided any 
reference tothe proposed new Building Act. He 
agreed with Mr. Nash and others in thinking 
that the present Act was a fairly satisfactory 
one, and as it would probably continue in force 
for ten or twelve years longer, it was desirable 
to make the best of it. He agreed in thinking 
that district surveyors should have more power 
in reference to the sanitation of houses; but too 
much interference would be subversive of the 
object sought to be attained. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At the ordinary general meeting of this Insti- 
tute on Monday evening last, Sir G. G. Scott, 
president, inthe chair, the following gentlemen 
were elected Associates, viz.: Mr. W. J. Buxton, 
Kennington; Mr. C. W. Davies, George-street, 
Portman-square; Mr. J. 8. Edmeston, Ealing ; 
Mr. E. G. Hayes, Ludgate-hill; Mr. G. E. 8. 
Langford, Bloomsbury-square ; and Mr. H. Saxon 
Snell, jun., Southampton-buildings. 

Some considerable amount of time was spent 
in the discussion of the question whether the 
proceedings at the special general meeting a 
fortnight ago were not invalid by reason of infor- 
mality in the appointment of the chairman (Mr. 
C. H. Cooke.) On that occasion the president 
and the three vice-presidents were absent, and 
Mr. Cooke, a member of the Council, took the 
chair at the request, so it was etated, of the 
Council. It was contended on Monday evening 
last that one of the bye-laws of the Institute pro- 
vides that, in the absence of the president and 
vice-presidents from a special general meeting, 
the chairman must be appointed by the meeting. 
After some desultory conversation, the subject 
was dropped. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth asked why the names 
of the members of three sub-committees ap- 
pointed by the Committee on the Affaira of the 
Institute were not given on the agenda ? 

Mr. Cockerell replied that the appointment of 
the sub-committees in question was to a great 
extent “confidential,” and it was not thought 
advisable to publish the names of the members 
who had been appointed. At the same time, any 
member of the Institute might ascertain the 
names by private inquiry. In reply to a further 
question, Mr. Cockerell said he did not know 


_was imperative. In his case he had not seen 


that there was anything to prevent the names 
being made public by any one who might happen 
to get hold of them. 

Mr. Hansard protested against the discussion 
as a great waste of time. He contended that if 
the Institute had confidence in the large and 
important committee which it had appointed, it 
was no business of the general body to inquire 
as to the personnel of sub-committees appointed 
by that committee. The appointment of such 
sub-committees, and all other proceedings of the 
committee, were private and confidental matters 
until the committee had reported to the general 
body. At present it was the policy of the com- 
mittee not to publish what had been done. 

Mr. W. H. White suggested that “the lodge 
should be tyled” at once, and the reporters 
turned out, inasmuch as it appeared to be the 
desire to conduct the affairs of the Institute with 
something of the mystery pertaining to a Masonic 
meeting. 

The President said he might state that Mr. 
Whichcord had been appointed permanent chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. Cockerell said he bad been authorised by 
Professor Donaldson to call attention to a scien- 
tific congress to be held at Perigueux in May 
next, in which some distinguished foreign archi- 
tects would take part. 

The President said it was with very great 
regret that he had to announce the death of an 
old and highly-respected member of the Inati- 
tute, Mr. Henry Roberts. He knew Mr. Roberts 
very well many years ago; in fact, he was for 
three or four years in Mr. Roberts’s office. Mr. 
Roberts was a pupil of Sir Robert Smirke’s, and 
architect of the Fishmongers’ Hall and other 
buildings of importance. After practising for a 
considerable period he retired, and for the last 
few years had been living at Florence, where he 
died. Since his retirement Mr. Roberts had 
devoted a great deal of attention to the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the working classes, 
and bad published some very useful pamphlets 
cn the subject. He was a most estimable man 
in all respects. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth said he believed that 
Mr. Roberts was the architect of the first block 
of improved dwellings for workmen erected in 
London,— somewhere in St. Giles’s. 

Mr. Cockerell announced that the Royal Asso- 
ciation of Archwologists and Architects of Por- 
tugal had elected the president of the Institute 
(Sir Gilbert Scott) an honorary member. He 
further announced that he had received a letter 
from M. J. L. Due, in which the writer acknow- 
ledged the compliment implied to French archi- 
tecture by his nomination as the recipient of 
this year’s Royal Gold Medal, and expressed the 
hope that he might be able to come to England 
to receive it in person. 

On the motion of Mr. Cates, it was resolved 
that the letter be entered on the minutes. 

Further time was taken up in discussing the 
reason why the “heads” of Mr. Cockerell’s 
paper were not published on the agenda, in con- 
formity with a resolution of the council. 

Mr. Cockerell replied that he had regarded 
the resolution in question in the light of a re- 
commendation to be adopted if possible, rather 
than as an injunction compliance with which 


the advisability of hampering himself before pre- 
paring his paper by complying with the recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Chatfeild Clarke very pertinently sug- 
gested that the best thing would be to get to the 
paper itself without further delay. 

Mr. Hebb interposed before Mr. Cockerel! 
commenced to read his paper, with the object of 
calling attention to the proposed restoration of 
an interesting and well-known pavement at 
Sienna. Hitherto the pavement, although much 
worn by the feet and knees of worshippers, had 
been preserved, owing to the poverty of the city, 
but it appeared that fands being now available, 
it was proposed to restore the pavement. “ Re. 
storation,” in Italy no less than in some other 
countries, was a very wide term, and often 
meant destruction. For instance, a fountain 
which Mr. Hebb named had been “ restored ” by 
removing all the old carving and ornamental 
work to the Museum, and replacing it by entirely 
new work ; and it was to be feared that, although 
the work was in competent hands, the “ restora- 
tion” of the pavement would practically mean 
its annihilation a8 a specimen of Mediseval art- 
work, A distinguished Italian photographer, 
Signor Cavalieri Lombardi, had, at the request of 


Hebb) thought that possibly some of the 
members of the Institute would like to obtain 
copies, inasmuch as the cost would be trifling. 
Mr. Eastlake had kindly consented to receive 
applications for the photographs. 

The President said he had no doubt many 
members would be glad to possess photographs 
of the pavement, and he thought the Institute 
might go further than that, and refer the matter 
to the standing Committee for the Conservation 
of Ancient Monuments, with the view of inducing 
the authorities at Sienna to leave the pavement 
as it is. 

Mr. F. P. Cockerell then read a paper entitled 
“ Memoirs of some deceased Foreign Members.” 
The paper, which was of considerable length, was 
confined to notices of the lives and works of 
three French architects, viz., MM. Felix Duban, 
Léon Vaudoyer, and Henri Labrouste. At the 
outset of his paper, however, Mr. Cockerell sug- 
gested that some member of the Institute who 
was a good German scholar should undertake to 
prepare memoirs of some of the most distinguished 
of modern German architects. We are compelled 
to postpone further notice of the paper for the 
following reasons :—Firstly, the paper was not 
in print, nor was any abstract of it prepared for 
the reporters, as has been usually the practice of 
late; neither was access to the MS. obtainable. 
In the second place, it was out of the question to 
attempt to take a shorthand note of the paper, 
for not only did Mr. Cockerell read with great 
rapidity, but the paper was bristling with French 
names of men and buildings and phrases un- 
familiar to English ears. Moreover, as we 
may here take occasion to state, it is always 
difficult, even when the readers of papers 
are exceptionally good elocutionists, for the re- 
porters to hear well, for the reader of the 
paper stands in one corner of the room and the 
reporters are placed in the other corner. 

A brief discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, the speakers being Messrs. R. P. Spiers, 
Wyatt Papworth, Arthur Cates, and G. H. West. 

An interesting series of sketches and drawings 
prepared by Mr. W. Hilton Nash, the Soane 
Medallist for 1875, was exhibited on the walls, 
and Mr. Nash was to have read some “ Notes” 
thereon; but owing to the lateness of the hour 
at which the first paper was concluded, this 
portion of the evening’s programme had neces- 
sarily to be postponed. It was suggested whether 
Mr. Nash’s paper could not be read at the next 
meeting of the Institute,on the 10th inst., when 
Mr. Alexander Payne is to read a paper on 
“ Concrete as a Building Material.’”’ Mr. Cates, 
however, urged that the subject of concrete was 
one of such great importance to the profession that 
instead of devoting only half an evening to it 
they ought to devote two or three evenings. The 
matter was therefore left open, and the proceed. 
ings terminated. 








LANDLORD’S LIABILITY FOR 
OVERCROWDING. 
HOME ¥, KELSO LOCAL AUTHORITY. 


THs case was heard at a sitting of the High 
Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, on the 17th ult., 
the Lord Justice-Clerk and Lords Young and 
Craighill on the bench, 


It appeared that the appellant in this case, Mr. G. H. 
M. Binning Home, had been convicted by the Sheriff. 
Substitute of Roxburgh of a contravention of the Publie 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1867. He was proprietor, amongst 
others, of the farm of Softlaw, which was let to a tenant 
named Kay, who originally intended to be an appellant, 
but at the last moment withdrew his appeal, The farm 
had upon it a number of cottages; at May, the tenant of 
the farm engaged a hind named Cockburn, and as part of 
the wages due to him for his services agreed to let him a 
house for himself and family. The hind took possession 
of the house, and as it turned out that he had a pretty 
large family (his wife and seven children), the Local 
Authority of the parish of Kelso presented a complaint, 
not against him, but against the proprietor of the land 
and the tenant of the farm, under the Public Health Act, 
for having the cottage overcrowded. On the part of the 
appellant it was argued that this was a conviction that 
could not stand for a moment. The author of the nuisance 
must be either the occupant or owner; and, according to 
the interpretation clause, the owner signified the person 
entitled to receive the rent of the premises. In this cass 
the tenant of the farm received the rent of the premises. 
In this case the farm received the rent of the cottage, in 
respect that he got the services of the hind. It never 
could be said that it was through the fault of the pro- 
preter that this nuisance existed. There was no contract 

etween him andthe hind. He did not bring him there, 
— he could not say, “‘ You shall cease to occupy that 

ouse, 
_ The Lord Justice Clerk stated that he did not see how 
in the present case, where the landlord had given over the 
occupation entirely to his tenant, he could be held 
responsible. He thought they must sustain the plea of 
- appellant, and answer the question put to them in his 
avour, 








& committee, consented to take a number of 
photographs of the pavement, and he (Mr. 


The other judges concurred. 
The appeal was thereupon sustained. 
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LIGHT AND COLOUR. 


Sir,—I will now proceed to state, as briefly 
as possible, those points in which I think Mr. 
Cave Thomas’s treatise and letters (in your Nos. 
for March 11, 18, and 25) are likely, if unre. 
fated, to prove most prejudicial to students in 
this most beautiful and usefal branch of science. 

1. In his letter of March 4, he says,—“In 
what a perplexing state of confusion is the sub- 
ject of ‘light’! — and, indeed, his whole 
writings imply the same. On the contrary, all 
who know what has been discovered about 
light, know that a science has been gradually 
elaborated during the past 200 years, by the 
most accurate observers and profound mathe- 
maticians that the world has ever seen, which 
stands solid, clear, and glorious, a splendid monu- 
ment of human intelligence; which to attempt 
to upset, to alter, or even to revise, would now 
be as vain as an onslaught on the truths of as. 
tronomy. No real student in this science is 
asked to rely on authority; he may see the 
phenomena, and comprehend the mathematical 
proofs. Physicists have ceased to contradict 
each other on its principles. ‘“ W.C.T.” may 
be assured that the recent discovery by Mr. 
Crookes, which he alludes to, that matter may 
be moved by those ethereal waves which make 
us to see, will not be thought by any adept to 
show that light is a substance, ponderable or 
imponderable ; it will only open a fresh door for 
research, and give further insight into the 
mysteries of the universe, and new triumphs for 
this magnificent science, making revision more 
hopeless than before. I cordially endorse his 
own words,—* The best course, then, is either to 
suspend onr judgments, or to take the matter 
in hand and investigate for ourselves ;’’ but, in 
doing so, travel by the road which has, with so 
much pains, been opened, avail yourself of what 
has been ascertained by others ; otherwise you 
will infallibly be lost in the wood. Master the 
science before you attempt to revise it. 

One great source of the confusion and per- 
plexity which “W. C. T.” complains of, and 
which his writings are certainly calculated to 
produce, is a misconception about the very 
meaning of the word “light.” He regards it 
solely as meaning a sensation, saying it is entirely 
a phenomenon of the sentient being; it does no: 
.travel; it does not pass through anything; and 
he affects to misunderstand those who use it to 
denote the cause of the sensation. Yet this is 
its first meaning in our dictionaries, and its 
commonest meaning in our language. The same 
is true of the corresponding terms in all lan- 
guages. The first time we meet with the word 
in the Bible, we read “And God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light,” when no sentient 
creature existed. We can no more alter the 
meaning of the word “light” than we cease to 
describe the prismatic rays by the names of 
their colours, or to talk of the colours of bodies, 
and call one surface white and another black. 
However we may regret the double meaning of 
words it is certainly better to define and explain 
them, than to irritate and mystify the student 
by attempting to impose impossible restrictions 
upon language. 

*. On -s 8 of his Treatise, ‘‘ W. C. T.” says,— 
‘* Sensations cannot be mixed. We may combine 
two vibratory actions separately, producing two 
distinct sensations of colour, so as to produce 
a sensation distinct from either. But each sen- 
sation is a fact intact, neither to be decomposed 
nor compounded.” The same doctrine is repeated 
with the like positiveness in the letter of March 4, 
and elsewhere; but nowhere do I find it sup- 
ported by any proof or argument. In p. 10, it 
is said “ a logical deduction from the undulatory 
hypothesis” is “that as colours are sensations, 
we cannot speak, correctly, of mixing them, of 
combining two to make a third, and so on, which 
most men, painters in particular, think so self- 
evidently the fact.” But how this is deduced 
from the undulatory theory I cannot conceive, 
and no explanation is given. I deny both the 
doctrine and the deduction. It may be shown, 
on very easy suppositions, that there may be 
certain simple or elementary colour-sensations, 
and that these may be literally mixed with each 
other in any degree. 

Suppose that the nervous tissue at the back of 
the eye contains innumerable minute organisms, 
each so constituted as to be thrown into vibration, 
perhaps at two or three different rates at the 
same time, and no more, by the impact of the 
ethereal waves; just as it is known a musical 
cord may be by the same blow, or by different 
blows. Is it not conceivable that one of the 





possible rates of vibration may give the sensation 
of red, another of blue, and go on, and that these 
may be blended together, just as the co-existing 
vibrations in the chord may give the notes C or 
G, and their octaves so blended together that the 
ear cannot easily distinguish them? It ia a 
known principle in mechanics that such vibra- 
tions cannot combine to form any intermediate 
simple vibration, but must continue at their own 
proper rates, superadded on each other till they 
cease ; and, as the separate vibrations are mixed, 
why may we not say that the sensations they 
produce are likewise mixed ? 

Again, suppose,—and it is perhaps a still 
simpler supposition, and a very probable one, in 
view of the observations which Exner, a pupil of 
Helmholtz, recently made in Germany upon the 
different figares perceived on the retina of his own 
eye when momentarily excited first by the red, 
then by the green, and then by the deep blue rays 
of the spectram,—suppose that there are three 
different kinds of nervous fibres, mingled together 
all over the retina, which are capable of vibrating 
each at its own rate, and that these respond most 
freely to a wave of some given period, and less 
so to other waves. May not three simple sensa- 
tions be thus mixed together, and mixed s0 
intimately as to be quite undistinguishable in the 
mixture ? 

But I am not aware that it has ever been con- 
clusively shown that the sensations are caused 
by means of vibrations excited in the nerves, 
though “ W. C. T.” takes it for granted. Some 
(as Sir John Herschel, in one of his books) have 
thought it more probable that it is rather by 
some peculiar chemical effects of the different 
rays. The mode of action is of little conse- 
quence to the science of colour: the fact that 
different simple sensations are produced, and 
that these are continually more or less mixed, 
is the essential point. 

8. On page 11 it is said that one of the * main 
and important conclusions at which advanced 
thinkers on the theory of light have at present 
arrived ” is, “that all differences of colour which 
are spoken of under the general name of ‘ light’ 
are so many different and distinct sensations.” 
As the possibility of mixed sensations has been 
denied before, this must mean that all colours 
are essentially different, and all equally simple. 
Who are the advanced thinkers that have arrived 
at this astounding doctrine we are not told, and 
to me it is quiteunknown. Many have supposed 
that all the prismatic colours are equally simple, 
because they are the colours produced by un- 
mixed homogeneous lights; but none that I ever 
met with have maintained that tho colours pro- 
duced by mixed lights are not mixtures of the 
corresponding prismatic colours. On “ W. C. T.’s” 
principles blae and white are equally simple. As 
in neither of these, when contemplated sepa- 
rately or together, the eye perceives anything 
in common, or anything leading to the idea of a 
mixture, let us suppose for the present that both 
are equally simple. Bat we can make acontinuous 
gradation of tints between the blue and the 
white. Are all these tints equally simple too? 
Does not the eye see a continual increase of 
white as it passes from the blue end to the white 
end? If so, it sees each tint in the gradation 
is not a simple colour, but a mixture of blue and 
white. Again, we may make a continuous gra. 
dation between blue and red, passing through 
varieties of violet, mauve, purple, crimson, cerise, 
all of uniform brightness; and the eye will dis- 
tinctly perceive that each of these intermediate 
colours is a mixture of blue and red. So, again, 
we may do between blue and yellow, passing 
through a series of blues, becoming more and 
more grey, till we arrive at a neutral grey, and then 
through a series of yellows, becoming less and 
less grey, till we arrive at the terminal yellow. 
Here, though in the middle grey, isolated from 
the rest, no eye, perhaps, would detect either 
blue or yellow; yet, when the whole gradation is 
viewed together, we distinctly see that there is 
a continuous decrease of blue and increase of 
yellow, or vice versi, as the eye passes from one 
end to the other. In short, we know that a trne 
direct gradation may be made from any one 
colour to any other; and what can possibly de- 
termine the place of any colour in any such 
gradation, except the proportions in which the 
terminal colours are mixed or blended in it? 
Thus the blending or mixing of colours is evident 
to the eye, in view and contemplation of all 
colours together, though the eye does not resolve 
any single colour, isolated from others, into its 
simple elements; and there can be no appeal 
from the deliberate judgment of the eye in the 
matter of its own peculiar sensations. 


We may, however, teat the judgment of the 
eye by physical considerations; and so doing, 
we find it confirmed in every possible way. We 
may mingle the prismatic rays, as in the 
exquisitely beautiful and instructive methods | 
have proposed in my “ Manual and Principles of 
the Science of Colour”; or may mingle the 
lights reflected from two coloured surfaces, as 
blue and red, blue and yellow, blue and white, by 
the elegant method of the slip of polished glass, 
and we find that the colour of the mixture of the 
lights always agrees with what the eye judges to 
be the mixture of the colours. We may cause 
the eye to be affected with the different colours 
in rapid succession, as when we view a rotating 
coloured disc: the result is the same. We may 
cause minute neighbouring points in the retina 
to be affected with the different colours, as when 
we view a mixture of coloured powders (if we 
can get them sufficiently opaque) : the result is 
the same. We may even, with some little diffi. 
culty, receive the coloured lights separately on 
corresponding parts of the retinas of the two 
eyes (as when blue and red or blue and yellow 
papers are put into the slides of a stereoscope), 
and we find the sensations thus received through 
the separate eyes still blend into the same 
result, 

We have been accustomed to many strange 
notions about colours, but those so positively 
asserted by “W.C.T.,” that colour-sensations 
cannot be mixed, and that all differences of 
colour are so many different and distinct sensa- 
tions, seem the most paradoxical of all. The 
admission of them would close all intelligent 
seach into the laws of harmony ; but fortunately 
their admission is impossible. 

4. On p. 8 we read, “Thus you will find men 
talking of ‘three primary colour sensations, 
making all the variety of colour in Nature.’ 
Imagine the smile with which such an enuncia. 
tion would be received in Germany. ‘Three 
colour-sensations the cause of all the variety of 
colour in Nature!’” It is difficult, in reading 
“W. C. T.’s” observations, to know whether his 
objection is to the matter or tothe words. Here 
it is probably to both. When I first read the 
above passage, I supposed he was attacking the 
doctrine of three simple colours, which the 
experiments of Clerk Maxwell in England, and 
afterwards of J. J. Miiller in Germany, have 
established, by showing that there are three and 
only three colours (namely, the best red, green, 
and violet-blue of the spectrum) which blend 
together to produce all the other prismatic 
colours, and consequently the colours of all 
things,—a doctrine which immediately commends 
itself to the eye, because when we view a pure 
spectrum we are at once struck with the 
superiority of these colours cver all the rest in 
depth or fulness. But when I came to read 
pp. 14 and 15 (the substance of which is repeated 
in “‘ W. C. T.’s” letter of March 25th) I found that 
he has also an objection to the words “primaries” 
and “secondaries,” as importing cause and 
effect, or succession in order of time. How such 
an idea arose is not easy to see, since the words 
are merely an importation into English of the 
Latin words primarii and secondarit, belonging 
to the first and second ranks; they merely 
indicate a supposed difference of importance in 
the classes of colours referred to; the supposed 
simple colours being put in the first rank, and 
the binary colours in the second; nor did I ever 
hear of the terms being misunderstood as by 
“Ww. 0. T.” 

Having removed this source of perplexity, we 
may return to the doctrine of three simple 
colours, which is, as “ W. C. T.” supposes, a 
leading principle. The reader will find the 
worst that “W.C.T.” has to say against it in 
the beginning of his letter of March 25; and if 
my armour is glass, as he implies, it is yet too 
tough to be pierced by his cloudy lance. To say 
I speak of the three simple sensations as if they 
were “causative,” or can be “shuffled about,’ 
and that I do not realise the fact that colours 
are sensations, is mere misrepresentation. The 
assertion “ there are not three elementary colour- 
sensations, but an infinite variety of colour-sen- 
sations,” &c., is mere unsupported contradiction 
of the question, which I have before refuted. 
If “W.C. T.” denies the fact that all colours 
can be produced by mixtures of the prismatic 
red, green, and blue rays, let him show the colour 
that cannot be so produced, and refute the 
physicists who say that they have proved it. If he 
thinks he can produce all colours by mixtures of 
other three prismatic rays, let him show which 
three, and refate the physicists again. If he 





admits the fact, let him exercise his ingenuity in 
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explaining it otherwise that by the supposition 
that these three are simple elementary colours, 
and all other colours mixtures of these. 

The only approximation to an argument on 
the part of “W. C. T.” is what he says about 
my statement that the simple sensations are 
never excited separately with perfect purity. 
This, he says, “is the strangest enunciation of 
all.” “Then how, in the name of science, can 
Mr. Benson affirm that they exist? For, 
according to his own showing, his three pure 
elementary sensations have never been expe- 
rienced, never been felt; ergo, they are more 
impalpable than even sensations, — mere 
phantoms of the writer’s brain.” I answer, 
with respect to the colours of all substances, they 
never can come up to the purity of the prismatic 
colours, because no substance ever sends un- 
mixed homogeneous light tothe eye. Superficial 
reflection dilutes the best of those colours with 
white. But with respect to the colours of the 
prismatic rays which produce the best red, 
green, and blue, though the superiority of these 
colours to the rest is so marked as to leave no 
doubt they are entitled to be “ primarii,” there 
is yet every reason to believe even they are 
diluted with a considerable quantity of white; 
and the stronger the rays the greater the pro- 
portion of white. Fluorescence, and the 
wonderfal sensitiveness of the retina under any 
excitement, are quite sufficient to account for 
this; and however we should like to perceive the 
simple colour-sensations separately, in perfect 
purity and with the same intensity with which 
we believe they co-exist in white, we must be 
content without it. Still this imperfection does 
not much affect the question, since the mixtures 
also are likewise diluted, and is evidently no 
ground for the assertion that by admitting it I 
have ‘“ knocked down” my own hypothesis. 

5. In his letter of March 18, referring to the 
* eolour-cube”’ (which I have described as the 
natural system of colours, in comparison with 
the many more or less imperfect systems that 
have been prepared), “W. C. T.” says it is 
‘anything but calculated to impress the student 
with the fact that colours have no exteriority.” 
It is not intended to teach that fact, but to aid 
the conception of the true relations of all colours, 
and of their innumerable gradations. That it is 
possible for all colours to have a place in this 
form, so that every line drawn through it shall 
pass through a true gradation of colour, is not 
only an extremely beautiful fact of itself, but 
au evident proof that all colours are really 
mixtures of three in the proportions represented 
by the distance of their place in the cube from 
the three initial planes. I think it deserved a 
little more consideration than it seems to have 
obtained from “ W. C. T.” ; but as it is, according 
to his views, a thing of no meaning, I can hardly 
expect him to give it much. Nor does it seem 
easy on his principles to understand how every 
section through this cube can give a fresh 
harmony of colours. 

6. Having rejected the theory of three 
colour-sensations, “‘ W. C. T.” proceeds, in the 
latter part of his treatise (p. 12 to end), to 
build up a theory of the harmony of colour, 
which purports to be founded on the phenomena 
of ocular spectra. Bat the whole system seems 
to me to have no foundation, because of a fatal 
mistake in observing these curious phenomena, 
as I will show; and if they were correctly ob- 
served, what a flimsy foundation would be 
afforded by the weak, uncertain, changeable, 
rapidly-fading after-sensations of the nerves of 
sight, when the immediate action of light has 
ceased! The eye may be compared to a won- 
derfully delicate system of musical chords, 
played upon by the ethereal waves. Who would 
found a theory of music upon the dying notes 
that linger amongst the stricken cords after the 
hand of the musician is withdrawn? Yet this 
is what “W. C. T.” does with colours. Why 
search for complementary colours in ocular 
spectra, or attempt to explain them by imaginary 
librations of the optic nerves, to compensate or 

restore a disturbed equilibrium? I have shown 
in my treatises the most simple and reliable 
methods of seeing the perfect complementary 
colours in juxtaposition in their utmost possible 
purity and with invariable accuracy. Has 
“W.C.T.” ever taken the trouble to look at 
these? I can scarcely suppose that if he had 
once seen them he would have turned from that 
beautiful sight and contemplation to dwell upon 
these feeble after-sensations, and build up a 
theory on spectral illusions; and has he ever 
considered how imperfect any theory of harmony 
must be which is founded only on the comple. 


mentary or opposite colours, and disregards 
their lateral affinities? He repudiates the 
system that puts all colours in their true 
relations, and gives us a hotch-potch of loose, 
disjointed pairs of opposites. 

The fatal mistake which I think “ W, C. T.” 
must have made in observing the ocular spectra 
has been the omission of due precautions for en- 
tirely removing the disturbing influence of light. 
The coloured spot should be bright, but not so 
bright as in the least to dazzle the eye. It 
should be always seen alone upon a black ground, 
and after a short, steadfast view, the eye should 
be closed, and instantly covered with a thick 
black cover, excluding alllight. If these precau- 
tions are used, I cannot tell what another may 
see, but for myself I see merely a fading spec. 
tram of the same colour as the bright spot, which 
does not change colour at all unless the spot has 
been dazzling bright, and then only sometimes, 
and, when nearly gone, changes to an imperfect 
complementary hue. But if, while this direct 
spectrum lasts, the least light enters, the colour 
is modified. Thisis best seen by suddenly direct- 
ing the eye to a grey surface, when it imme- 
diately appears as a spot darker than the grey, 
and complementary to its former colour. This 
certainly appears to me to arise from adiminished 
sensibility of the part of the retina, though 
“ W.C. T.”’ combats this explanation (pp. 21, 22). 
If, however, he sees these phenomena differently, 
it shows the danger of founding a theory or phe- 
nomena which differ in different persons. I 
think, however, I have given the correct account, 
and the idea of diminished sensibility agrees 
with Chevreul’s doctrine of simultaneous con- 
trast. 

There are some other points in which 
““W. C. T.” appears to be misled in this part of 
his treatise, particularly in supposing a spec- 
trum to have arisen from a black spot on a white 
ground (pages 22, 24). The white ground would 
cause a white direct spectrum, and a dark re- 
versed one; but the black spot could not have 
affected the eye, otherwise we might expect to 
see light arise of its own accord in the dark. 
But setting aside these, there are many inte. 
resting observations recorded there; and I 
should be extremely glad if I could induce Mr. 
Cave Thomas to turn his energy and ingenuity 
to the furtherance of the true science of colour 
instead of its overthrow. An excellent artist, 
and an earnest seeker after truth, he ought tobe 
a leader on the right side of the question, and 
not in the vain and hopeless fight of Fancy versus 
Fact. W. Benson, 








NEED OF ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS AT 
SHREWSBURY. 


Mr. Epw, O. A. Grea writes to the Shrews. 
bury Chronicle :—“ In the Builder, of last Satur- 
day, I observe an article on ‘ Houses in Flats,’ 
and the thought occurred to me whether it would 
not be possible to form a company for the 
erection of similar buildings in this town of 
Shrewsbury. That they are wanted no one can 
deny who takes the trouble to penetrate and 
examine the dens and slums in which the poorer 
people who reside here are compelled to ‘ pig’ 
together. (This term, if vulgar, is not too 
strong.) The state of the poorer classes of 
property is a disgrace to any civilised com. 
munity ; the houses are dilapidated, the alleys 
are narrow, excluding both light and air, and 
the sanitary arrangements are horrible and dis- 
gusting, both to the sight and other senses, while 
in many cases the dwellings are of the most 
Lilliputian dimensions. Many of the houses in 
which mechanics live are only a trifle better ; 
they are draughty and leaky, the water supply 
is meagre, and only one closet is provided for a 
certain number of dwellings. To sum up in a 
word, I have visited many large towns in England 
and a few on the Continent, but I never saw 
a town in a worse condition in this respect than 
Shrewsbury. I do not know whether the Cor. 
poration appoint an inspector of nuisances. If 
they do I should like to know when, where, and 
how he performs his duty. From my own 
windows I can see two rows of houses with only 
a few square yards between them, in which are 
crushed those conveniences necessary to a house- 
hold. The one row forms one side of a court, so 
that in a depth from the high road of about 
40 ft. there are no less than three rows of houses, 
and at the end of the last two is a range of 
privies. On the other side a number of dwelling- 











houses, stables, slaughter-houses, and pigstyes 


elements for creating fevers. I should recom. 

mend the erection of houses in flats. This could 

either be taken in hand by a company, or it 

could be carried out by the borough authorities 

under the powers given by an Act of Parliament 

peonnt last Session, called the Artisans’ Dwelling 
ct, 








RENOVATION OF HISTORICAL ITALIAN 
CHURCHES. 


Tue Italian Government has, at last, sanc- 
tion the restoration of some of the most ancient 
Christian temples of Europe. Some three miles 
from Nola, a city of the Campagna, where the 
Emperor Augustus died, the little village of 
Cimitila boasts of five ancient churches, all of 
which are to be restored. The two most im- 
portant of these edifices still possess some mural 
paintings and sculpture, which date from the 
fourth century. Taking into consideration the 
financial difficulties which beset the Italian Go. 
vernment, and which have just brought about 
the defeat of the Minghetti cabinet, the resclu- 
tion to protect the artistio remains of Cimitila 
is the more laudable, as it entails the greater 
sacrifice, 








ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL ASSESSMENT. 


Sir,—In your notice of the above case I am 

reported in the summary of my evidence to have 
stated that a deduction of 7,0001. per annum has 
to be made from the hospital’s gross income “ for 
interest on borrowed money.” 
I said that this sum was required “ for repay- 
ment by instalments of the interest of the 
borrowed money.” The interest would amount 
to little more than half the sum named. 

I also stated that of the poor in-patients more 
than one-third were from the parish of Lambeth, 
which is taking from the hospital nearly 3,0001. 
a year for rates. 

Kindly insert this explanation, and oblige 
Francis Hicks, Treasurer. 








THE NEW RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER 
THE CLYDE, 


Tue Caledonian Railway Extension scheme in- 
clades the erection of a grand new central station, 
in Gordon-street, Glasgow, and in order to con- 
nect this with the existing line on the south side 
it will be necessary not merely to bridge over 
Argyle-street, the longest and finest thoroughfare 
in the city, but to carry a viaduct over the river 
Clyde. The plans and specifications for the last 
named, which will be a work of considerable 
magnitude, have been already prepared by 
Messrs. Blythe & Canningham, C.E., Edinburgh, 
and estimates are being invited which will be 
decided early in April. It is expected that the 
construction of the viaduct will be commenced 
during the ensuing summer. The new bridge 
will ran parallel to the existing Broomielaw or 
Jamaica-street Bridge, and as it will only be 
about 100 ft. further westward, an alteration in 
the present harbour arrangements will be neces- 
sary. Although on a larger scale, the new 
viaduct will be upon a similar plan to that 
which crosses the Clyde further to the east, and 
belongs to the City Union Railway. The bridge 
will be sufficiently wide for four lines of rails, and 
will consist of three spans across the river in 
addition to two shorter arches, one on either side 
crossing respectively Clyde-place and Broomie- 
law. Including these two smallar arches the 
entire length of the bridge will be about 700 ft., 
and the width about 50 ft. Equidistant from the 
centre of the river will be placed two piers, the 
connecting girders having a clear span of 185 ft., 
while the spans extending on either side will be 
each a few feet less. 








PAYMENT OF RENT CHARGE. 


THE insertion of the letter from our cor. 
respondent “ Rector’s Tax” has brought us notes 
from several other complainants. We fear there 
is no help for them. The rent-charge is to be 
paid by the occupier, and allowed by the land- 
lord out of the rent, except when agreed to be 
paid by the tenant, or when the lease was made 
subsequently to the date of the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act, 6 & 7 Wm. IV. 

Frequent changes of owners and occupiers 
having recently taken place, and much miscon- 
ception arisen as to their liabilities, it may not 
be improper to state that, as the land itself is 
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new purchaser or occupier should see that all 
arrears are paid up before taking ion. 
Where property happens to be divided into a 
number of holdings, by the Act of Parliament 
any single occupier is liable to be called upon to 
pay the entire amount, and to deduct it from the 
rent due to the landlord; but no power is given 
to sub-divide the tithe according to the propor. 
tions supposed to belong to each separate hold- 
ing. The collector therefore is compelled to 
make application to some one occupier for the 
whole. In case any land charged with one 
amount of rent-charge shall belong to two or 
more landowners in several portions, and the 
owner of any one of such portions, or his tenant, 
shall have paid the whole of such rent-charge, or 
any portion thereof greater than shall appear to 
him to be his just proportion, and contribution 
thereto shall have been refused or neglected to 
be made by any other of the said landowners 
or tenants, the 5 & 6 Vic., cap. 54, sec. 16, 
gives remedy for enforcing payment of contri. 
butions to rent-charge. 








HASTINGS WATER SUPPLY. 


Srr,—I am very pleased to see that a profes- 
sional gentleman, for such I judge your corre- 
spondent, “ Visitor,” to be, has given us his 
independent opinion upon this important ques- 
tion. Without entering into detail, I may say 
that I have elsewhere criticised the present 
system of water-supply. Especially I have 
urged that the town should not be dependent 
upon surface-water derived from questionable 
sources ; that we should cease to rely on storage 
for our summer supply, neither water nor reser- 
voirs being adapted for the purpose; that the 
amount of good water available is far too small 
for the needs of the population, even if we set 
aside the fact that the town is rapidly growing ; 
and lastly, that the authorities are spending 
large sums of money on muddling and inefficient 
schemes. 

On one point, however, I am not quite in 
accordance with your correspondent. I venture 
to think that the geological features of the dis. 
trict are hardly such as to warrant the hope of 
a large supply being derived therefrom. The 
author of an able paper on this question has 
pointed out that since we are on an anticlinal 
and near the axis, but little room is left fora 
water-shed ; that, in consequence of the steep- 
ness of the surrounding hills, much of the rain. 
fall runs off; and that “the numerous valleys 
running down to the sea, and the long line of 
cliffs, drain off a large quantity of water, and 
lower the water-level considerably.” The quantity 
of clay is another disadvantage. Mr. Topley 
states that “deep wells and borings near Has. 
tings are not likely to be successful, the reason 
being that the strata reached by deep borings 
have only a small area of outcrop, and conse- 
quently can collect but little water. Wells, too, 
which give a good yield at first, are prone to fail, 
as, for example, the well at the Pelham Baths. 
The error of deriving surface-water from a culti- 
vated and thickly-populated district is obvious. 
For these and other reasons, therefore, I have 
advocated the seeking of a supply from a dis- 
tance,—an opinion, however, which I advance 
with all deference and reserve. 

In conclusion, I would protest against the 
hasty letters of official writers, who, by ill-con- 
sidered statements, not only discredit their cause, 
but injure the reputation of the town. 

The mayor, I see, wrote to inform you that 
“ Hastings is well and abundantly supplied with 
water of pure and good quality.” The town 
clerk designates the statements of those who 
think otherwise as “a tissue of falsehoods,” and 
thus disposes of the question in a manner, sum- 
mary no doubt, but satisfactory in no sense of 
the word. 

Nevertheless, town clerks, and even mayors, 
are not infallible. In 1874 the water supply was 
severely criticised. The mayor at that time 
wrote, as mayors are apparently bound to do, to 
defend it. He answered in the public press 
“with perfect confidence” that the water supply 
of Hastings and St. Leonards was “in every re- 
spect satisfactory.” Unfortunately for this re- 
assuring proclamation, the town was then, as 
now, largely dependent upon surface water: a 
drought came, the surface water failed, and a 
water famine of extreme severity followed close 
upon the heels of the mayor’s letter, 

I observe, moreover, that, in answer to “ In- 
habitant’s” strictures upon the quality of the 
water, a chemist wrote to you stating a glass of 





it was then before him, “clear and bright as 
crystal.” 

It somewhat detracts from this teatimouy when 
I inform you that this gentleman has since freely 
confessed that he spoke of filtered water when 
he gave that description of the water supplied 
by the Hastings Board! 


I enclose my card. M. D. 











ON THE PURIFICATION OF THE LONDON 
ATMOSPHERE. 


Any one coming to London for the first time 
in the foggy season is of course deeply impressed 
with the phenomenon, and can hardly prevent 
his mind dwelling on the subject, and endeavour- 
ing to solve the cause of this strange and painful 
experience. With an increasing population we 
shall have the London atmosphere in the winter 
time more fatal to the weak and aged than it is 
at present. This is a matter which affects 
everybody; the strongest feel ita depressing 
influence. The writer invitesa friendly criticism 
to the following plan for aiding the purification 
of the atmosphere by collecting the smoke of 
dwellings, taking the smoke of several streets to 
a central spot, burning the smoke and organic 
compounds contained in the air, collecting as 
much ofthese nitrous and sulphurous compounds 
as possible, and sendirg the remainder high into 
the air by means of a tall stack: this in outline 
is the proposed plan. The idea being brought 
in contact with many minds the friction may 
evolve the most ready means of accomplishing 
it. For instance, let A, B, C, and D repre. 
sent houses, and instead of letting their chimneys 
empty their smoke into the air, drain-pipes are 
to rest on the roof, and the outlets of the 
chimneys be fastened into them in the same way 
as drain-pipes in the earth receive the drainage 
of several houses. In making stacks the great 
object is to make the flue as long as possible ; 
to this end the flue from an engine-house is 
often carried in a little tunnel to a stack ina 
field some way off. You may carry this flue up 
or down, as long as the last ascent,—the stack,— 
is higher than any preceding descent. Acting 
on this fact, the flue in the drain-pipe from the 
houses, A, B, O, D, is carried to F, a retort which 
is loosely packed with a metallic oxide,—say, 
cupric oxide. Through this retort the draft finds 
its way, the smoke being consumed in the pas- 
sage, and the organic substance likewise burnt 
up. Soot is a commercial substance, useful as a 
manure, from the fact that soot, or carbon, has 
the remarkable property of holding in the little 
cells of its substances different chemical gases. 
The soot lining the chimneys of honses holds 
thus the ammonia formed by the consumption of 
the coal in the grate below; of course, only a 
small portion of the air thus produced is caught, 
as its absorbent properties are limited, and it 
can only retain that which impinges on its sur- 
face. If the ammonia present, after passing 
through the fire, be caught, of course it would go 
to lessen the expense of the method. I should, 
therefore, propose that it be passed through one 
of those towers we see for a similar purpose at 
vitriol works, packed with coke or pumice-stone, 
and vitriol dripping down to absorb the gases 
from the ascending current of air. The current 
of air would now consist of carbonic acid, a very 
small proportion of watery vapour, and whatever 
nitrous gases that had escaped the retainers in 
an inorganic condition. In order to main- 
tain a steady and powerful draught through 
the circuitous flue, a pipe should be fitted 
into the side of the stack from a steam- 
boiler: the intensity of the draught could 
thus be insured and regulated. The inhabi- 
tants of the houses connected with the smoke- 
consuming apparatus would find the air of their 
rooms constantly renewed, and their fires would 
burn cheerily, by reason of the brisk draught 
kept up, which they could regulate by a draught- 
plate. The chimneys would rarely want sweep- 
ing, unless the people kept but a small opening 
for the escape of the smoke up the chimney ; the 
main on the top of the house would never require 
sweeping, as the steady onward flow of the air 
to supply the vacuum made by the steam jet 
would not allow any smoke to settle and become 
soot. At the chimney top, where it entered the 
main, a valve could be placed for shutting off 
any particular house that may be necessary to 
isolate from thesystem. Of necessity, in a paper 
like this, the sketch is a rough and the subject a 
vast one, and I may be allowed further oppor- 
tunities of explaining details of the plan, which 
a friendly criticism may evolve. Fogs would 
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still appear, but they could no longer beat down 
upon us the smoke of the fires and the effluvia of 
the millions of London. All this would be burnt 
up and dispersed high into the air, far out of 
reach of our lungs. I hope the novelty of the 
plan will not rob it of an impartial considera. 
tion.* E. 8. G. 














EARLY GLASS. 


Siz,—In reply to Mr. Ballantine’s letter, I have to 
express to him my extreme regret that the term, “‘ Early 
Glass,” and a mistaken report of what his letter contained, 
have led me into a very great misconception. I have, 
since my letter to —_ journal of the 18th, reperused his 
able resumé of the history of our art, end from the accuracy 
of his views therein expressed, can only say they have my 
entire concurrence. In justice to us both I hope you will 
give this a place in your next edition. 

Wim H, O'Connor. 








THE FORM OF CHIMNEY SHAFTS. 


Srr,—As a constant subscriber to the Builder for the 
past twenty-five years, I venture to address you on the 
matter of steam-chimneys. Here, in the West of 
England, we have been in the habit of building our 
chimneys taper, that is to say, a chimney 130 ft. high 
would 4} ft. inside at bottom, and 3 ft, at the top. 
Some clients of mine are inclined to the opinion that the 
practice of building chimneys in this manner, though 
general among us, is wrong, and that the inside flue of « 
chimney should be the reverse, that is, larger at the top 
than at the bottem. Have any of your readers known 
chimneys constructed in this manner? If so, will they 
kindly give us, through your valuable journal, their 
experiences in this matter. Nit DasperanDum. 

* The question was discussed some years ago. We 
are satisfied ourselves that the present system is right. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Ashbourn.—A stained-glass window has lately 
been inserted in the west wall of the south 
transept of Ashbourn parish church, Derbyshire. 
The subject is “The appearance of our Lord 
after His Resurrection.””’ The window has been 
executed by Messrs. Hardman for Miss Dalby, as 
a memorial of her brother, the late Mr. John 
Dalby. 

Woodbridge.—A stained-glass window, to the 
memory of the late Mr. Thomas Temple Silver, 
has been placed in the parish church of Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk. It contains three lights, the 
centre compartment representing Christ stilling 
the waves,—the Presentation in the Temple and 
the Good Samaritan being the subjects of the 
side lights. The window is by Ward & Hughes. 

Edinburgh.—In St. Giles’s Cathedral, Kdin- 
burgh, another window has been completed and 
fixed in the east wall of the choir, to the memory 
of Robert Smith, S.8.C. The design of the 
window illustrates the resurrection of our Lord ; 
and this has been accomplished, not by attempt- 
ing any actual representation of an event so mys- 
terious and supernatural, but by a selection from 
the various scenes by which the resurrection was 
revealed to the Marys and the disciples. The 
inscription along the base of the window is—“ In 
memory of Robert Smith, 8.8.C. Born 1789 ; 
died 1875. Erected by his relatives and friends.” 
The designs and execution are by Messrs. Ballan- 
tine & Son, and have been carried out under the 
direction of Mr. Robert Herdman, K.S.A. 

Acton.—The large west window in All Saints’ 
Church, Acton, is to be filled with stained glass, 
at a cost of 4001. The work has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Powell, Brothers, of Leeds, who have 
already painted the glass in the chancel 
windows. 

Flimby.—The east window of Flimby Church 
bas lately been filled with stained glass, by the 
Misses Walker, in memory of their parents, and 
brothers, and sisters. The several compartments 
on the two sides represent the Magi at the birth 
of Christ, His Baptism, Transfiguration, and Eo- 
trance into Jerusalem; while the central com- 
partments represent the Crucifixion, Arising 
from the Dead, and the Ascension, all of which 
are beautifully and artistically pourtrayed. — 

Ipswich.—A stained-glass window has just 
been placed in St. Nicholas’s Church, Ipswich, in 
memory of the late Mr. 8S. B. Jackaman, many 
times churchwarden of the parish. It is placed 
in the south chancel aisle, and is a three-light 
aisle illustrating the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. The first light shows the finding of 
the man who fell among thieves, wounded by the 
roadside. The Good Samaritan is lending his 
aid, while in the back-ground are the priest and 
Levite who passed by on the other side. The 
centre light shows the sufferer riding to the inn, 
his benefactor walking by the side of the animal 
and supporting him in the saddle, while the 








® Somewhat similar schemes have been discussed in 
these pages before now.—Ep, 
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remaining light represents the arrival at the inn, 
and the payment to the host to give attention 
to the wounded one. In the tracery at the head 
of the window are vine branches with fruit. 
The window, the cost of which is about 100 
gtineas, is the work of Messrs. O'Connor & 
Taylor, 4, Berners-street, London, and has been 
inserted under the superintendence of Mr. R. M. 
Phipson, Mr. Chinnock, stone mason, doing the 
stone work. 

Ovingham.—A stained-glass window has been 
placed in the south transept ‘of Ovingham 
Church, in memory of the late Miss Mary Charl- 
ton, of Ovingham.: The window is nearly 20 ft. 
high, and Early English in style. The design is 
arranged to exhibit three subjects in our Lord’s 
history, namely, “ The Agony in Gethsemane,” 
“The Atonement on Calvary,” and “ The Burial.” 
Between each group is rich foliage, and the 
general effect of the work is good. It was 
executed by Mr. Baguley, of Newcastle. 

Gloucester.—The western window of the north 
aisle of Gloucester Cathedral, over the entrance 
to the cloisters, has recently been filled with 
stained glass, as a memorial of the late Mr. 
Thomas Churchus, of Clevedon. The window 
was originally of four lights, with tracery, but 
one half of it was blocked by the erection of the 
Dean’s library. The new glass is by Clayton & 
Bel}, and the subjects are the Entombment and 
the Resurrection of the Saviour, with figures of 
angels in the tracery, and in the uppermost light 
are flowers and a crown. The whole of the win- 
dows of the nave of the cathedral are now 
filled with stained glass. 

Woodbridge.—A stained-glass window, to the 
memory of the late Mr. Thomas Temple Silver, 
has just been placed in the parish church, Wood- 
bridge. It contains thrée lights. The centre 
represents “ Christ stilling the Waves,” and the 
two sides “The Presentation in the Temple” and 
“The Good Samaritan.” The tracery is filled 
with sacred emblems and foliage. The window 
is by Messrs. Ward & Hughes. 

Silchester.—A stained-glass east window has 
just been placed in the parish church, Silchester, 
by Mrs. Davis, of Silchester House, in remem. 
brance of her late husband, Mr. Henry Newn- 
ham Davis. Thesubjects represented are “The 
Ascension,” in the centre light; “The Marys at 
the Tomb,” and “The Angel at the Tomb,” in 
the side lights. The work was executed by 
Mesers. Clayton & Bell, of Regent-street. 

Frome.—It has been decided to place a painted 
glass window in the chancel of Trinity Church, 
Frome, as a memorial to the late Rev. A. Daniel, 
first vicar of that church,’ whose “ministry. ex- 
tended over a period of thirty-five years. The 
work has been entrusted to Messrs. Horwood. 

Wiveliscombe.—A window in the north aisle 
of St. Andrew’s Charch has just been filled with 
stained glass by Mrs, Boucher, in memory.of her 
husband, Mr. B. Boucher. The subjects are 
“Raising the Widow’s Son,” “ The Crucifixion,” 
“The Ascension,” “The Resnrrection,” and 
‘“ Receiving Little Children.” 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Oldberrow.—The parish church of Oldberrow, 
in the county of Worcester, dedicated to St. 
Mary the Blessed Virgin, has been’ re-opened. 
The living of Oldberrow has been for several 
generations in the possession of the ancient 
family of Peshall; and the old church having 
fallen into a great state of dilapidation, a new 
building has been erected on the old founda- 
tions, mainly at the expense of the present 
rector, the Rev. Samuel Peshall, M.A. The new 
church is built of Bromsgrove stone, with an old 
towerandspire. The interior is fitted with open 
seats in English oak, and a carved rood-screen. 
The designs are by Mr. T. Garner, of the firm of 
Bodley & Garner, and the work has been carried 
out by Messrs, Franklin & Son, of Deddington. 

Twyford. — The insufficiency of the church 
accommodation afforded to the increasing popu- 
lation of Twyford, near Winchester, has been 
long felt, and a wish to restore and enlarge 
the ancient parish church was entertained by 
several parishioners ; but, after consideration, this 
having been found to be impracticable, it has 
been decided to erect a new church on a site 
more conveniently situated for the parishioners, 
for which plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Waterhouse. Sir Thomas Fairbairn and Mra. 
Waddington have each subscribed 1,0001. towards 
the building fund, 

Winstone.—The ancient church of Winstone, 
on the Cotteswold Hills, half-way between 


Gloucester and Cirencester, which has been 
undergoing repair and restoration for some 
months past, under the direction of Messrs. 
Waller & Son, architects, has been re-opened. 
The church is very small, and consists of only a 
nave and chancel, with south porch, and small 
saddle-backed tower. The north and south doors 
are specimens of very interesting Norman work, 
as are also the chancel arch, the nave, and one 
of the north windows. One peculiarity of the 
building is, that there is no east window to 
the chancel,—a peculiarity also exhibited in one 
or two other churches in the same neighbour- 
hood. The east wall was taken down and care- 
fally examined for traces of a window, but none 
could be found. Upon the chancel arch and 
surrounding walls were discovered traces of 
early painting. Prior to the restoration, the 
chancel, the nave walls, and all the roofs were 
in a very dilapidated state. The nave roof has 
since been entirely stripped, and partly new- 
timbered ; buttresses, have been placed against 
the nave walls in several places to ensure their 
stability, and the chancel has been almost 
entirely rebuilt and re-roofed. The whole of the 
church has been re-seated and re-floored, and a 
new vestry built. The chancel-floor is covered 
with Godwin’s tiles, and the church placed in 
good order throughout. The work has occupied 
five or six months, and has been effected at a 
cost of 800I. or 9001. 

Swaleclife——The new church of St. John the 
Baptist, Swalecliffe, has been consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The new church has 
been erected on the exact site where at least 
two similar edifices have stood in times gone by, 
and stands at a short distance from the seashore. 
The exterior walls are of Kentishrag, with Bath 
stone dressings, while the roof, which is sur- 
mounted by a bell-cote, is covered with red and 
black tiles disposed in patterns. The interior, 
which is estimated to accommodate about 160 
worshippers, is of red brick. The chancel is 
farnished with oaken benches, those in the nave 
being of deal, varnished. The pulpit is of Bath 
stone, with dwarf columns of marble. The lec- 
tern is of unpolished oak, and was given by Miss 
Karney, the sister of the rector. The roof of 
the chancel is panelled in wood, the panels being 
decorated with the sacred monogram, ‘I.H.S.,” 
with crosses of various shapes, &c.' The nave is 
open to the roof, the woodwork being stained and 
varnished. The floorof the chancel is two steps 
above that of the nave, the within the 
communion-rail being raised still higher by two 
additional steps, and the whole is paved with 
Maw’s tiles. The church has been provided with 
the organ from St. Mary Bredin’s Charch, Can- 
terbury, which answers admirably. The total 
cost will be about 1,3007. Mr. Robert Wheeler, 
of Tunbridge Wells, was the architect; and Mr. 
Cephas Foad, of Whitstable, the builder, 

Durham.—The ancient church of 8t. Giles, 
Durham, which dated from the time of Bishop 
Flambard (1099-1132), is now almost ready for 
consecration, having been rebuilt under the 
supervision of Messrs. Austin & Johnson, of 
Newcastle, architects. The cost is estimated at 
about 6,0001, 

Godalming.—Plans for the completion of the 
restoration of the parish church of Godalming 
have been prepared by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Chalvey.—A contract has been entered into 
with Messrs. Wheeler, of Reading, for getting 
out the foundations, &c., preliminary to the in- 
tended alterations and additions to the parish 
church of Chalvey, Bucks, The sums at present 
paid or promised to the Improvement Fand 
amount to about 4,9001., including a donation of 
1001. from her Majesty the Queen. It is pro- 
posed to add to the present building a chancel, 
chancel aisles, and large transepts, to accommo- 
date about 300 additional people. The present 
building will then be re-seated, and serve as a 
nave, until such time as it may be possible to 
build a new nave to harmonise with the portion 
that is now to be added. By this means seats 
will at ence be secured for 1,000 people, the 
estimate. st being abont 8,0001. Plans have 
been prepared by Mr. John Oldrid Scott. It is 
proposed to place a window in the church to the 
memory of the late Sir William and Sir John 
Herschel, whose former connexion with Slough 
is well known. 

Huddersfield.—The foundation-stone of the 
new church of St. Philip, at Birchencliff, near 
Huddersfield, has been laid. The new edifice 
will be in the Geometric Decorated style; it 
will be built of stone, and is to seat 350 people. 





The total cost is estimated at 2,9001. The 
architect is Mr, J, N. Croft, Liverpool, and the 


[following are the contractors : —Masonry, Mesers. 

Rhodes & Bates, Lindley ; joiner’s work, Messrs. 

Whiteley & Nephew; plumber’s work, Mr. G. 

an n; and slater’s work, Messrs. Goodwin & 
8. 

Moulton. — The memorial-stone of a new 
church at Moulton, dedicated to St. Stephen the 
Martyr, has been laid. The charch is to accom- 
modate 300 persons, in open seats, and in plan it 
consists of nave, chancel, organ-chamber on 
north side, vestry and porch on south side. 
It is being built of Macclesfield stone walling, 
with dressings from the Eddisbury quarries. 
The style is Early Gothic. The roof will be 
open-timbered, and covered with green slates. 
At the west end there will be a shingled spirelet 
for the bell. A commodious parsonage is being 
erected near to the Bee Hive Farm, adjoiniug 
the high road to Winsford. It is also proposed 
to erect new schools nearthe church, Mr. John 
Douglas, of Chester, is the architect, and Mr, R. 
Beckett, of Hartford, the builder. 

Huntingdon.—It has been decided to restore 
St. Mary’s Church, Huntingdon, at a cost of 
1,3001. Mr. A. W. Blomfield has been entrusted 
with the work, 

Chipping -Norton. —'The parish church of 
Chipping .Norton has been re-opened, after 
restoration under the direction of Mr. Bruton, 
architect, Oxford. The whole of the clearstory 
windows have been taken out, and replaced where 
necessary; new stone has been inserted in the 
tracery, and throughout the whole rolled cathe- 
dral tinted glass has been substituted for the 
plain kind which was there before. In addition, 
the walls and pillars have been scraped and the 
wash removed, 

Mildenhall.—The new church, dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist, and situate in Aspal-close, 
half way between the hamlets of Beck-row and 
Holywell-row, near Mildenhall, Suffolk, has been 
consecrated by the Bishopof Ely. The style is 
Geometric Decorated, and the plan comprises 
nave, chancel, and south transept, with small 
lean-to vestry. The south porch is of open con- 
struction in wood-work, and the bell turret is 
also of wood, covered with oak shingle. The 
walls are substantially built, partly of flint, and 
partly of stone and brick, the latter being em. 
ployed also in ornamental bands. The roof is 
covered with slates of two colours. The east 
window has three traceried lights, and the side 
windows are either coupled or single lancets with 
cusped heads; the glazing is in quarries of two 
tints. The roofs are of open construction. The 
walls internally are plastered, but ornamental 
bands of red brick are introduced at intervals. 
The seating at present is not completed, but 
when finished it is calcnlated that nearly 300 
people may be accommodated. The architect is 
Mr, J. Drayton Wyatt, consulting architect to 
the Charch Building Society of the Archdeaconry, 
and the entire work has been carried out by 
Mr. Wm. Edwards, of Mildenhall. 

Hooton Roberts.—The parish church of Hooton 
Roberts, South Yorkshire, has been re-opened, 
after restoration. It is a very ancient church, 
there being traces of what is believed to be Saxon 
work in one of the old arches, and in April last, 
when the restoration commenced, it was in a very 
dilapidated condition. The church is a parallel. 
ogram on plan, and originally consisted of nave 
and chancel, with tower. It was built in the 
Early Transitional style, and a new Transitional 
arch and columns have been erected where for- 
merly stood an arch of the same kind. A rough 
arch, plastered over, separated the nave from 
the chancel. This has been removed and placed 
in the south wall of the chancel, a wall having 
had to be broken through to receive it; this 
being about one of the first additions or altera. 
tions to the church, and at that time would 
answer as a chapel. The new Transitional arch 
has been placed as a proper chancel arch, and, 
considering the style of the building, it is one of 
the best features of the restoration. The church 
has been re-pewed with pitch-pine seats. The 
work has been carried out by Meesrs. Waring & 
Stenton, of Doncaster, under the superintend. 
ence of Messrs. Wilson & Masters, of Sheffield, 
architects. When the plaster was taken off the 
wall, traces of reveral quaint old paintings were 
discovered. 

Newcastle (Staffordshire).—The rebuilding of 
St. Giles’s Church, Newcastle, is now nearly 
completed. The chancel arch is 465 ft. high by 
24 ft. wide, and the east-end seven-light window 
is flanked by four chancel windows, north and 
south, of four lights each. The floor rises from 





west to east about 7 ft. Sir G. G. Scott is the 
architect ,Mr, Clarke being the clerk of worke. 
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TOBIN’S VENTILATION. 


Sir,—In your publication of the 11th ult. 
appears & communication from Mr. T. Roger 
Smith, expressing his astonishment that the 
School Board for London should have paid me a 
sum of money for permitting them to make use 
of the system of air-inleta, which now bears my 
name, and wishing to add his testimony to the 
completeness with which he had anticipated what 
he is pleased to term my “ so-called invention ” 
in a school of which he was architect fourteen 
years ago at Clerkenwell, and winding up with 
the assurance that the matter might be carried 
back still farther. I merely beg for space in your 
columns to increase that gentleman's astonish- 
ment by placing him, in my reply, on the horns 
of a dilemma, from which he will find it difficult 
to extricate himself. 

If, as he alleges, he employed those inlets in 


The Royal School of Art Needlework. | Byland Abbey.—A movement is on foot to 
The exhibition of specimens prepared by the | explore the remains of Byland Abbey. Major 
Royal School of Art Needlework forthe Centennial | Stapylton, the owner of the ruins, has consented 
Exhibition at Philadelphia has proved a great suc- | to their examination by Mr. Edmund Sharpe, 
cess. The attendance indeed was so numerons | and the council of the Yorkshire Archwological 
as to prove embarrassing. Miss Wade, the | Society is endeavouring to raise a special fund 
manager, under whose care the school has | for the purpose of putting the whole ground 
advanced from its early crude efforts to its occupied by buildings or the traces of founda- 
present high level as an art institution, had | tions into the same state of order as that which 
sufficient work on her hands to answer the renders Fountains and Jervaulx so interesting. 





numerous queries addressed to her. We were 
surprised not only at the beanty of the needle. 
work as such, bat at the skill with which a 
thoroughly artistic air had been communicated 
to the slightest productions. Needlework has 
advanced rapidly in the Royal Sshool. Not 
only has the supervision of an efficient Art 
Committee been secured, but the actual designs 
of Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. William Norris, 
Mr. Pollen, Mr. Wade, and Mr. Aitchison, 





1862, their merits mast have been but ill. 
appreciated by him; or else, why, ten years after- | 
wards, build three schools for the London School | 
Board, as he did four years ago, not only without | 
inserting such inlets, but leaving those schools so | 
defective in ventilation of any kind worthy the | 
name that the architect to the Board is now 
obliged to apply my “so-called invention” to | 
make good the shortcomings of Mr. Smith, But | 
perhaps the most astonishing part of this gentle. | 
man’s dilemma is the fact that, since writing 
you, he has acknowledged he cannot find the | 
pearls he discovered at Clerkenwell, or give any | 
explanation whatever of that which he terms | 
my “so-called invention,” never having made | 
himself acquainted with it, so as to know any. | 
thing at all about it. There are several gentle. | 
men like Mr. Smith, who have been ventilating | 
their vanities for some time at my expense in 
your colamns, and to whom I sball have some. 
thing to say at an early date. M. Tosin, 








WMiscellanen. 


A Bibliography of Printing.—It is a 
curious fact that that art which is the principal | 
medium for the diffasion of all other arts, and | 
the literature which concerns them, should 
hitherto have been in possession of so meagre a 
record of the literature which more immediately 
concerns itself. The deficiency, however, we are 
glad to say, appears to be in a fair way of being 
removed. The Printing Times and Lithographer, 
we perceive, is devoting a portion of its columns 





have been worked carefully ont by the pains- 
taking gentlewomen, who, it should be men- 
tioned, are not pursuing art-needlework in a 
dilettante spirit, but as real work to be faithfully 
performed and duly paid for. The school has 
done its work so quietly that the public was 
astonished. 

The late Mr. Samuel Redgrave.— Many 
of our readers will hear with regret of the death 


of this gentleman, brother of Mr. R. Redgrave, ' 


R.A. Onretirement from official life he devoted 
himeelf to art literature,and was connected with 
several of our international exhibitions in having 
charge of the Fine Arts section. The Exhibition 
of Miniatures of the British School was got up by 
him, and the elaborate catalogue compiled by 
him ; and the three annual exhibitions of portraits 
of distinguished personages, proposed by the late 
Lord Derby, were wholly carried out, and the 
catalogues compiled, by him. Of his literary 
works his “Guide to the Public Offices of the 
Country,” published by Mr. Murray, was one of 
his earliest. His ‘‘Century of Painters of the 
English School” was written jointly with his 
brother. His “ Dictionary of Artists of the 
British School” was wholly his own, and at the 
time of his death he was engaged in preparing 
for the museum at Sonth Kensington a catalogue, 
with a preface, of the “ Historical Collection of 
Paintings in Water Colours” in that museum. 
Death of Mr. Mark Antony Lower,F.S A. 
We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. 
Mark Antony Lower, whose numerous works in 
connexion with archwology, heraldry, and the 
history, biography, antiquities, and nomencla- 
ture especially of his native county,— Sussex, — 


to the “ Bibliography of Printing,” in which it | are well known to antiquaries. Mr. Lower died 
proposes to give some account of all the works,— | at his residence at Enfield, Middlesex, on the 22ad 
so far at least as they are accessible to the most ult., after an illness of several months’ duration, in 
diligent research,—which have ever been written | his sixty-third year. He thus only survived by 
in any European language on the noble art of | a few months his colleague in the work of found. 
printing, and any of its collateral branches, in- | ing and carrying on for many years the Sussex 
terapersed with numerous illustrations, portraits, | Archsological Society, Mr. William Darrant 
and biographical notices of the authors who | Cooper. 

have produced them, their symbols and their | Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 
mottoes, and avy other information concerning History Society.—A special general meeting 
them which it may deem interesting to its of the members of the above society was held at 
readers. Judging from what has already | Taunton Castle, on the 17th ult., when it was 
appeared, we should say that there is every | resolved to purchase a house and garden adjoin. 
probability that the Printing Times and Litho- | ing the castle, at the sum of 4601. Mr. Sartees, 
grapher will worthily perform the arduous task on behalf of the trastees of the Jones Memorial 
which it has proposed to itself, and thus even- | Fund, announced that it was proposed to devote 
tually prodace a work which cannot fail to be the amount subscribed for that purpose towards 
interesting to every one connected with the the purchase of this property, and several addi. 
profession, and of great utility to all future | tional subscriptions to this fund were announced 


writers on the history of printing. 

New Bridge over the Stour.—A new, 
bridge over the Stour, between Stratford and 
Dedham, was opened on the llth ult. It isa) 
one-arch iron bridge of 80 ft. span, 13 ft. high | 
above the water, and giving a roadway 20 ft. 
wide, and has been erected from plans prepared | 
by the county surveyors of Essex and Suffolk, 
Mr. Henry Stock and Mr. H. M. Eyton. It cost 
something over 2,0001., and is a substitate for 
an old pile bridge which was built eighty years 
ago. The Essex half was made 2 ft. higher than 
the Suffolk half, and consequently there had to 
be a slope in the curve, so as to mike both ends 
meet in the middle, and the designers in pre- 
paring the plans for the new bridge, had some 
difficulty in dealing with the road on the Suffolk 
side. The contractors were Messrs. Saunders & 
Son, Dedham. 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archmo- 
logical Society.—There are nearly 400 names 
enrolled in connexion with this Society. The 
inaugural meeting will be held during the Easter 
holidays, when the Society will be daly esta. 
blished. 





in the room. An application for a lease of the 
Castle Hall and grounds for the purpose of a 
skating-rink was declined. 

New Infants’ School, St. John-street- 
road.—The new infants’ school in connexion with 
the Martyrs’ Memorial Church is now open and 
in fall operation. It is designed to harmonise 
with the style of the adjoining charch, and is 
lighted chiefly by skylights and dormer windows 
on account of the circumscribed nature of the 
site. The walls are all faced internally with 
white pressed bricks, tuck pointed, and the roofs 
are boarded with wrought and chamfered rafters, 
and covered with felt. The architect is Mr. J.C. 


Hukins, of Westbourne-grove, and tho builders | " 
are Messrs. Stainer & Son, of Great St. Helen’s. | aaanimou 


Institution of Surveyors.—At the ordi- 
nary general meeting, on March 20, a discussion 
(introdaced by a paper by Mr. EB. Ryde) took | 
place upon the provisions of the new Valuation | 
Bill introduced into the House of Commons, 
and was adjourned to the next meeting. The 
next meeting will be held on Monday evening, 
April 3, when the discussion on the new Valua- 
tion Bill will be resumed. 





| The walls of the north aisle of the nave are still 
standing, as well as the greater part of the west 
front, the south-east corner of the south tran- 
sept, and portions of the north transept and east 
end, but the whole of the cloisters and conventua! 
buildings have perished. 

The Oxford Carpenters and Joiners.— 
A meeting of the Oxford carpenters and joiners 
was held on the 21st ult., at the Chequers Inn, 
High-street, for the purpose of hearing a report 
from the committee, respecting the answers re. 
ceived from the masters, who had been asked to 
give an additional 1d. per hour to those in their 
employ; and also to decide upon what course to 
| pursue towards those who had not complied with 
‘the request. It was unanimously resolved to 
|induce, by legitimate purposes, all masters to 

give that which the majority have willingly 
| conceded. 
The Gentili Memorial.—At a meeting of 
|the Gentili Memorial Committee, held on the 
| 21st ult., at the house of its chairman, Sir Robert 
| Phillimore, it was resolved :—1. That a moau. 
mental tablet be erected in the church of 
| St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, where Gentili was 
|baried. 2. That Gentili’s principal work, the 
“ De Jara Belli,” should be reprinted, under the 
supervision of Professor Holland, at the Oxford 
| University Press. 3. That another meeting 
should be held later to decide upon the use to be 
| made of the residuary balance. 

The Dundee Painters.—A dispute has 
arisen between the Dundee operative house aud 
ship painters and their employers, regarding a 

demand for a rise of 4d. per hour after the Ist of 
April. The masters have resolved not to grant 
the increase, and to lork out the men on 

| Saturday should they insist on their demand. 

| On the 23rd ult. a mass meeting of the painters 

| was held, and it was resolved to insist on the 
demand. 


The Carlisle Joiners.—On the 23rd ult. a 
meeting of the master joiners of Carlisle was 
held to consider a demand of their men for an 
advance of 3d. per hourin their pay. At present 
the wages are 6jd. per hour, and the men want 
to have 74d. After consideration, the masters 
agreed to offer 7}d. an hour, or an advance of a 
halfpenny an hour. The masters also deter. 
|mined to form themselves into a protection 
| society, and appointed a committee to arrange 
the preliminaries. 
| he Sunday Society.—A report read at the 
| first annual meeting of the Society, held lately, 
|has been published by the Sunday Society, 
| 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, and will be read with 
| interest. The object of the Society is to obtain 
'the opening of museums, art galleries, libra. 








‘ries, aquariums, and gardens on Sundays. The 


Society, under certain restrictions, has our 
entire sympathy. Mr. James Heywood, F.RS., 
is president for the first year, and Mr. Mark H. 
Judge the honorary secretary. 

Tne Royal Horticultural Society. — The 
Council, being desirous of extending a knowledge 
of practical horticultare, contemplate the foun. 
dation of lectures and demonstrations on the 
subject. Their intention is to have lectures 
delivered by properly-qualified instructors, in 

| the Society’s Hall, at South Kensington, and to 
give practical instruction in the garden at 
| Chiswick. 

| he Strike of Masons and Bricklayers 
‘at Newcastle.—A meeting of the Master 
| Builders’ Association was held on the 23rd ult., 
'at the Mechanics’ Institute, New Bridge-street, 
| Newcastle, to consider the state of affairs in 
| connexion with the strike of masons and brick- 
| layers, and after a short conversation it was again 
sly decided to withstand the demand 
made by the workmen. 

Fall of Stairs.— Whilst a number of work- 
men were engaged in building a house in 
Thiatle.street, Glasgow, the stairs, which reached 
to the fourth story, saddenly gave way, throw. 
ing four of the men from a height of 59 ft. to 
the ground. Ouae of them was killed on the spot, 
and the others seriously injured. The contractor 
for the building is in custody pending an inquiry. 
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New Town-hall at Annan. — On the 
20th ult. the foundation stone of a new town- 
hall for the burgh of Annan was laid by Mr. 
Robert Jardine, of Castlemilk. The building is 
in the Scottish Baronial style, and besides a 
large hall for courts and council meetings, will 
contain a number of offices, &c., for the burgh 
officials. The building is designed by Mr. Peter 
Smith, architect, Glasgow, and is estimated to 
cost fully 3,0001. 

Partial Employment of Clerks of Works. 
In the case Farmer v. Richards (see p. 295, 
ante), the Court of Queen’s Bench has granted a 
rule to set aside the verdict. . 

Grantham.—On Monday last Mr. Sidney G 

Gamble (of the Borough Engineer’s Office 
Leeds,) was unanimously elected Borough Sur- 
veyor to the Corporation of Grantham. 
' The Trustees of Sir John Soane’s 
Distressed Architects’ Fund met last week 
at the Museum and distributed the dividends 
which had accrued during the past year. 








TENDERS 


For erecting a town residence, at South Kensington, for 





r. J. E. Boehm. Mr. Walter Graves, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 
yn th 00 
ae eoneneon praceeey A ee 
Langmead & Way ....crcsccerceeees 6,000 0 0 
Stimpson & Co...4.....-4 socsvesice SOR 2 3O 
Hook & Oldrey .....ccsceesseeceeeeere . 5,423 0 0 





For theerection of a Girls’ Industria School at Sale, 
Mr, Henry R. Price, architect, Quantities supplied :— 

Ee, 
PID i cncsvsscunaitbomonane aan o 
Southern (accepted) 
Napier.....0...+ 
Holt...... 
Head ... 


For the erection of a gymnasium and lecture-hall at 
Manchester, Mr. Henry KR, Price, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 

Neill & Sona ..1....00. novssnonetoscats UESOEO 





coooo 














00 
Thompson .,., sas 4,597 0 0 
Webster ... we 4,329 0 0 
SEED casincniesiavciveekecne 4,219 0 0 
Southern (accepted) 4,295 : : 


Haynes scinstcsiaahediebeiieatiaatiintl 4,1:9 

For various painting works to Blackfriars Bridge, for 
the Corporation of London. Mr. Horace Jones, archi- 
tect :— 


Mncietaah .occcessrvascssesvereses £3,890 0 0! 
Holland & Hannen .............0008 . 2,963 0 0 
Taylor........ pseasusepumnniees sssesccccss 2,689 O 0 
Pitman & Cathbertson ............ 2,248 0 0 
URE IR, copnecvscesvapermnevanscis 1,979 0 0 
Harrisson & Wood (accepted)... 1,944 0 0! 





For four semi-detached villas (in two blocks), at Broms- 
grove, for Mr. William Bennett. Mr, John Cotton, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


BEQESES sccerecraccecoceesesoceccsonesrenses £1,993 0 0 
OO ET iiscaiie 1,918 0 0 
Brazier & Weaver (accepted)... 1,530 0 0 





For a play-shed at the Grammar School, Bromsgrove, 


for Mr. Herbert Millington, Mr. John Cotton, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 
Cook ...06 paccanvonnenelointe esscoseccecceesss UMD O O 
Brasior & Weaver® ......ccccssccsess 306 0 0 
Widdowson & Lerrigo .........+00 . 30 0 0 


Read 300 0 
* Accepted, after revision and reduction, at 2501, 





For new board school and residence at Beoley, near 


Redditch. Mr, John Cotton, architect, Quantities 

supplied :— 
Widdowson & Lerrigo..........000+ £1,818 0 0 
REGURIRIIT so cnninseconsametrenesenpeee - 1,802 0 0 
JObnson .......0006 cenbboupcuagmmessenes 1,796 0 0 
Brazier & Weaver .........cscseeee 1,624 0 0 
Collins & Cullis (accepted) ...... 1,475 0 0 
Clark & Smallwood ®* ............... 1,460 0 0 
Oe fee 1,430 0 


Eo 


ded. 


For the erection of School of Art & Science on the 
Grand Parade, Brighton, Mr. John George Gibbins, 
architect :— 


* Levelling and gravelling play-grounds not incl 












Separa‘e 

estimate, 
NEWMAN acccoccccocsesesseres £6,993 0. 0 
Howard .... 6,970 0 . 0 
Bruton . 6,680 0 0 
Barnes . 6,612 0 0 
Chappell . 6,550 0 . 0 
Cheesman & Co.. 6,480 0. 0 
Patching & Webber . 6,349 0 0 
Reynolds, jun. ............ 6,298 0 . 0 
Lockyer (accepted) ...... 6,150 0 0 





For billiard-room, additions and first portion of a'tera- 
tions to Kearsney Abbey, near Dover, for Mr. F, L 
Barrington. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect :— 

arker, Ayres, & Son ..........0004 £4,072 0 0 
Matthews ........... ERR ones e 3,971 0 0 
Adcock (accepted) ......s00000008 3,795 





For the erection of two chapels, lodge, mortuary, and 
boundary fencing, at Wimbledon Cemetery. Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, architect, Quantities by Mr. Waghorn :— 


Addition Deduct if 

— front faced with 

. fencing. brick. 

Crockett ...ccoscccee £4,836 0 ...€815 0 ... £30 0 
Turner&Endersen 4,600 0 .., 810 0 ... 112 0 
Niblett ..........00000 4,343 0... 770 0 ... 135 0 
cae ae eee ee ee 
BOGS, -rrepseccersconse 8,080 0 . 78000 we BO 


For new Baptist chapel, school, vestries, &c., West- 
bourne Park-place, Padaington. Mr. J, Wallis Chapman, 
itect :— 


If pitch-pine If wainscot 
seating. recess. 

Batley ........0-... £8,050 0 ...£2190 0 ... £84 0 
Hook & Oldrey ... 7,963 0 .. 100 0 .. 153 0 
Gould & Brand ... 7,700 0 .. 79 0 .. 20 0 
Staines & Son...... 7,480 0 .. 100 0 ... 150 0 
Stephenson ......... 7,467 0 137 0 .., 118 0 
Niblett & Son...... 7,395 0 ... 115 0 ... 105 0 
Braid & Co......... » 2,108.0 no ee On ae 
Tarrant & Sons... 6,980 0 .. 162 0 ... 107 0 





For house and stabling and additional story to ware* 
‘heen for Mr. H. G. roa de London Fields, Mr, E, C- 
Homer, architect. Quantities by Messrs. J. & A. E, 
B e 


House, &c. Warehouse, 
Dabbs cccocscccessne £1,875 0 9 wrk 0 0 
Bangs secccsssvscssse 1,220 0 O secs 580 0 0 
WARES. .cneccocsccccese » 1,289 0 0 ince 6 0-0 
Sheffield ............ 1,236 0 0 ww... 545 0 0 
Staines & Son...... 1,223 0 0 ...... 553 0 0 





For the construction of pipe-sewers, with manholes and 
other works, for the Stroud Local Board of Health. Mr. 
W. H. C. Fisher, engineer :— 
Cowdery & SONS .....s.00ce0008 









oscooseo 





For building three houses at Cologne-road, St. John’s- 
hill, Wandsworth, for Mr. G, F, Mackley. Mr. W. 
Bradbear, architect :— 

£1,512 9 0 


BhHurMer ........0..ccecsoeeee 
Steel, Bros. (accepted) .. soe 1,498 0 0 
For erecting mission-hall at The Crescent, Hanger-lane, 
Tottenham. Messrs. Lamb & Church, architects :— 
TEIGIG oso chessnadsixecnentesccssencamareee ae ae 





oo ) | eae sanesvacsdpignanostien . 62310 0 
RETO o5.acccneseksveccorseccsesbeanscetne” OO ee 
Steel, Bros, (accepted) ....... eabeees . 559 0 0 





For alterations to the Cock Tavern, Old Town, Clapham, 
for Mr. G. Aldridge. 








EING ® sewssscscscin eosescessceccesetscesonres dal ee 30 0 

Lathey, Bros. ........ eoateeess cnviaeeas,: Laas ee 

L 145 0 0 

E 135 0 0 

Borrie (accepted) ..........00+ coms ae oe 2 
For alterations and additions to a warehouse, St. 


Andrew’s-hill, for Messrs, Swinbourne & Co. Mr. Robert 


J. Worley, architect :— 






CEGIORE - .cinecdiestomnsctionncineistiosmaseeee Oe 
SMIIIOE ‘sivnginhndiina:<érsidakmageasadennde . 475 0 0 
OPIN scscssivevessicharecasirecend 423 0 0 
PRMBRIS | sccsissisns ess 373 0 O 
Smith (too late) ........ . 348 0 0 
PL RARE G ee! Oe 





For extra story and alterations to a warehouse, Upper 






Thames-street, Mr. Robert J. Worley, architect :— 
CRORE co siscaceses peeecnessesceess scoveeesss O70 O O 
Abrahams ....... coccccce 66L 0 0 
Falkner .......... ooseoeee severe 628 0 O 
Rudkin (too late) .... see 610 0 O 
Smith (accepted).......... eoccssecvesree 519 0 O 





For s Primitive Methodist Chapel, Newbury, Berks, 
NT chckdincasicemenitionty onsen 4,040 0 0 











Sargent 0 0; 
Dover ... 3,590 0 0 
Elliott ... 3,530 0 0 
James ~. 3,103 0 0 
ta senisehieen danebsaness 2,750 0 0 





For new Primitive Methodist Chapel, Newmarket-road, 





Cambridge. Mr. Wm. Ranger, architect :— 
Fe ER oo cnctostiteciee ee ae 
am oseee 2,785 0 
Richardson, Bros. ... -. 2,445 0 0 
Redding & Sons*.............00.00.06 2,230 0 0 


* Accepted provisionally, 
For new Wesleyan Chapel, Marple, Chester, Mr. Wm. 
Ranger, architect :— 
Bowden, Bros. (accepted)....... . £1,670 0 0 





For addition to No. 107, Charlotte-street, Fitzroyz- 
square, for Mr, Abrahams, Messrs. Stewart & Robertson, 
architects :— 

Mewson & Berrycloth .....0.0..0.£366 0 0 
Lamble (accepted) .....0c00.-seeeereee 349 0 0 








Accepted for a pair of semi-detached houses in the 
Bulmershe-road, Reading, for Mr. G. Harriss, Mr. W. 
Ravenscroft, architect :— 

Excavator, Bricklayer, Slater, Mason, and Plasterer. 
Strong, Bros............ wianebauwens wvliebeas £727 10 0 


Carpenter and Joiner, 


Barnicoat ... 450 0 0 





For mortar-mills, mixing and other machines at Ayles- 
bury Sewage Works, for the NativeGuano Co, Mr.T, W, 
Grindle, engineer :— 

















Wurr & Lewis (accepted), 
For Board schools and residence at Tadley. Mr. James 
H. Hoore, architect :— 
Musselwhite, Bros. . £1,700 0 0 
SS Reais ag aaa ag FBS ee 
Coo . 1,483 0 0 
Crook 1,479 0 0 
Elliott 1,463 0 0 
Pelham & Tigwell........c0s-ese0000e 1,425 0 0 
Clements.......... secccvessctcecsocccesce 1,000 O O 
Lock (accepted) cossssens 1,286 7 O 





For the erection of a new coal-store and men Tm. 
at the works of the West Ham Gas Company, Stratfor 
Mr. Edwd, H. Thorman, architect :— 
sunteg psenensdniaagaiedaameaneticdecen a 2. 
Perry & C 












De cqnanoncanesecncennccpeenss. ae 0 © 
FEROS .ccrccsoquect ssssssecomens ee oe 
SIRI sen sutebeoapeidiascsbeegeimenses SE 
Rivett (accepted)... 2,318 0 0 
For pumping and engine-house, pumps, pier-walls, 
&c., at the Deptford-green Dock, Mr. E. C. Homer, 
engineer :— 
Walker & Co. .epccsssessenees srceeee £2,545 0 0 





For quay-walls at Deptford-green. Mr. E. C. Homer, 
engineer :— 
Carter .crrecercrseressesserecacarssccersecees OGD O O 





For finishing four carcasses, at Grove-road, Hammers 
smith. Messrs, Newman & Billing, architects :— 








MODUD : scsusicnracririncnapstabtassemn eee 6 Ot 
Brown _ ccccoee bcthhnasersecsin Ee 
Sinha: & Bom ceccccsssccasidscessavensse” 1,040 - 0 O 
MORRIE, secreniepeeinensss 1,689 0 0 
OO ee 
MIND: aorccotincebsatucgiies eee 1,470 0 0 
Bartlett ...... EN a & A RESETS oe 1,445 0 0 
WOE siesnicsiciiabe Remon ee 
1,336 0 0 
1,300 0 0 
1,137 0 0 
1,055 0 Ot 





Chapel, 4c., Westbourne Park-place. In list of tenders 
last week, for ‘‘ Garrett & Son” read Tarrant 4 Sona, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

8 B-L-—W. P.—M D.—C. F.—J. R.—H. St. J.—Col. ¥.— 
Cc. E. F.—W. W.—8. Bros—J. W.—W. H. C. F.—W. B.—R. M.& 
Co.—S. & 8.—J. G. G.— E. H.—H. M.G.—J. G.C. —D. M—W. & L.— 
T. & Sons.—T. L. D.—B. F.—S. R, L.—W. R.—O. W. D.—W. H. H.— 
J. D. B—K. EK. K. (should learn his own deficiencies and apply 
himself in taose directions).—J. M. A. (next week).— A. W. BR. (next 
week). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be acoompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 

“THE BUILDER,” for the week ending 
APRIL 15th will be published at ELEVEN 
a.m. on THURSDAY, 13th instant. Advertise« 
ments for insertion in that Number must 
therefore reach the Ofice before THREE 
p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 12th. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 








CHARGES FOR 
ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT. 


Bix lines (about fifty words) or ander ........00.. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ......++. e 


“y 





- 

Oa. 
SITUATIONS WANTED, 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. 2s. 

Each additional line (about ten words) ....... ooo On 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


POW E ppt ag Re mes direct from the Office, to residents 
y part o O Kingdom at the rate of 196. ann 
Payable in Advance. ea “ 
Halfpenny stamps od for amounts under 5s. Any larger sum 
should be remitted by Money Order, yable at the Post 





King-street, Covent-garden, W.C, to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 





P. £.°GHAPPUIS. 
Patentee of DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS, 


ALSO OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION of REFLECTORS for GAS, LAMPS, LANTERNS, &e. 
for the LIME, ELECTRIC, and MAGNESIUM LIGHTS. 





N.B.—Reflectors made to any Shape or Pattern for Scientific or any other purposes. 








Manvractory: 69, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 














piseianrin 





Apri 1, 1876.] 





Bath Stone of best quality. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdis; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.]} 

Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
usual sand, is much stronger than mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Sentient substitute for Portland cement ~! 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}, Mill 
bank-street, S.W. [Apvr.] 








Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White 
M STODART & OQ 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvrt.] 


THE BUILDER. 








Xill 








n crown 8vo. wi 


HEORETICAL MECHANICS, FIRST 
By J. y TWisDRe i M. 
of Mathematics in the Staff College; Author of “ cr ga 
to Practical 


—_—_——— 
Ts GRANITE MERCHANTS and 


ain Ge on én ee gr for about 700 TONS 
ne! y ch delivered at Swanse 
rhe my Station as South Wales. Delivery during the months ot 
i Tenders to be sent in, addressed Mr. ASTO 
Add'‘son-road, Kensington, not later than WEDNESDAY, the sth a 
APRIL, The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 





introduction 
works by students. Professor Twisden has aR a freeing my 
subject from much of its difficulty."— English Mechanic, 
London : LONGMANS & CO, 








ee ne from p. ii. 
A® DEEN HARBOUR.—To CEMENT 


MANUFACTURERS.—TENDERS are WANTED, by the 
Aberdeen Harbour Comm issioners, i the SUPPLY of 1, 500 Tons of 
PORTLAND CEMENT, according ba nacre and a 
which ean be obtained ‘by sahendingy Gentunch on applicatio: 

Ww. Dz. ad Pasa on Engineer, mo with whom oe thn 
addressed Commissioners, m' be lodged on or before 
FRIDAY, tise aise a APRIL. Tiss Commissioners de not bind them- 
selves to Sooept the lowest or any Tender. 

Aberdeen, 24th, 1876. 


O BUILDERS. — Persons desiring to 
.__ Tender for the whol: ope Ag ee the Works required in 


the ERECTION of ORPHANA near Bolton, for the 
trustees of itulp-deinap tiie ~4; me punten 6 to send in their 








The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
sheds and milk-rooms, ies, tun-rooms, 
terraces, and skating-rinks. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro. 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Clynderwen, B.8.0O. [Apvr.} 











MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 






(oLLiver S PATENT HINGES, 
’ LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 
364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders, LONDON, S.E 


Tilustrated Sheet on application. 














blished, crown 4 


HEORY phe PRACTICE in in the DESIGN 


and ogy of DOCK WALLS. By J. ROMILLY 
ALLEN, Aasoe. Inst. C. 
London: E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 
iNew York: 446, Broome-street. 


Now ready, 12mo, half bound, price 4s. ; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(postage 4d. 
OCKWOOD’S BUILDER'S and CON 
TRACTOR’S PRICE BOOK for 1876, with which is incor- 
Atehley’s and jons of the late G. BR. Burnell’s Price 
Edited by F. T. W. MILLER, Architect, &c. with latest 
Prioes to present time. “ Long — and relied on, the whole re- 
ised and re-edited.”—Building News. 
London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ 
Hall ne me 








Just publubed, rosn, fEERS. J ECTS 
HE ENGINEERS, "ARCHITE 8, ant 
CONTRACTOR'S POCKET-BOOK Lockwood & Co.'s, formerly 
Weale’ 's) for 1876, with 1 Copperplates ‘numerous Woodcuts. 

“A most and lor the Engineer, 
Architenh and Comtractor, ts of usefal tables and 7 Bane Be "—Prac- 
tical Magazine, March, } 

London : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Piiarnovine te by the SOCIETY for 








IMPROVING the CONDITION of the LABOURING 


©» DWELLINGS for WORKING pe by HENRY ae 
ae ll Zn with numerous Lilustrations and Plans, Also, b 


the 
HOME "REFORM. Fifth Ed 
The PHYSICAL CONDITION tof the LABOURING CLASSES. 


Revised. 
PLANS, &e, of > SOCIETY'S MODEL HOUSES, 
No. 21, Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C, 


RCHITECTURAL STUDIES 


in FRANCE. By W. Galsworthy Davie, 
Architect, Gold Medallist, R.A. and Soane Medallist, R.I.B. A. 

Ninety Plates, Fifteen in Colours; size, half imperial ; in Fifteen 
a Parts. Price, to Subscribers, 30s. ; Parts, 28. 6d. ; to Non- 
ubscribers, 21. 28, The Work cousists of Measured Drawings and 
Sketches (pl jotted on the ps Stewe, Wood, and Iron, Enamels, 
Stained G Encaustic Tiles, Tapestry, &c.—Subscribers’ names to 
be forwarded to the Author, x ae William-street, Strand, Londos. 


HE HABITATIONS Sof MAN in ALL 


By E. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, Psy of *‘ How to Build a House,” 
“ Annals of a Fortress,” Translated by B. BUCKNALL, Architect. 
With over 100 Illustrations by the Author, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth 
extra, price lés. 

““M. Viollet-le-Duc is one of the most captivating and scape ern 

writers. . As we have already said, the value of this book lies 
in the fact that it unites a philosophy of human ——- and = 
with a history of the constructive facalty in 
book which may be read by the least thoughtful with delight ; wy he 
most thoughtful it will be found supremely suggestive ‘and stimu- 
lating. ae 

“ By the same means he has, in the present case, nted the bis- 

of cape ono architecture, it not in the deg with all the attrac- 


Selo aaeaties of M. Viollet-le-Duc's ‘ Habitations of Man * may 
consisting of many detached scenes with vast 











‘be regarded as a 
intervals between them ; in fact, it is coeval with the pore ae we 
Soe cea man has inhabited the earth.” —A rchitect, Ist 
‘otice. 

“ This is one of the most in books we have read. . . Not- 
eS Se learning the dist; 


Tesearch 
author, apparent on every page of this delightful and instructive 
book, it is so Saren pleasantly written that it reads like a novel, 
, few whe take it up will cae to lay it down till 


Post. 
TON, ss. d RIVINGTON, 
188, Fieet-street, E. 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 


q.. 2a: &: CS 
GENERAL ADVERTISING aii. aay 
78, GRACRCRURCH ec. 


licati for bills of quantities, on or before APRIL we to my 


Ofer, 19. Nelson- aye Bolton, where plans and specification can be 
The Trustees do not bind themselves to accept the eeu or 
cap tendon J.J. BRADSHAW, Architect. 


Bolton, March 22nd, 1876. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS are invited 
for the ERECTION of a DWELLING-HOUSE, COACH-HOUBE, 
ABLES, &e. upon the estate of the Rev. Dr. Bellamy, in 
Walsoken, near to the Smeeth Road Station upon the Lynn and 





ERSONS willing to TENDER for the 


ERECTION of a RES — and OFFI 
Reading, for C. J. Andrewes, Esq. J.P. are ate + false mere 
with me not later than WEDNESDAY, 12thinst. Bills of quantities 
are in course of preparation, and will be supplied on payment of 
10s. 6d. which wil! be returned on er of a bon4-fide Tender. The 
lowest or any Tender will net necessarily be accepted. 
Ww. a 
Nei @, Marketiplace, mi RAVENSCROFT, Architect. 


HE Directors of the Swindon New Gas 


Company invite TENDERS for the |JEXCAV CON- 
STRUCTION of a BRICK TANK, 61 new oo ae hy 
deep. Plans and be : 


speci: ion 
bef re APRIL sik, The Directors bind 
on or before do not 
accept the lowest or any Tender. = 
ag 4 J. JERVIS, Manager. 


Gasworks, New Swindon, March 27th, 187 


Sir DERLAND GAS WORKS: — To 
SE ey nog Hemepe pei ACTORS. — The 
pany prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
CONSTRUCTION of a RETORT HOUSE, COAL SHEDS, and other 
oe at their Hendon Station. Dra and specifications may 
be inspected, and forms of Tender and schedules of ee ete may be 
obtained at the Office of the Company, in Fawcett-street, Su nderlan4d, 
and at the Office of Messrs. THOMAS & CHARLES HAWKSLEY, 
Civil Engineers, 30, Great George-street, Westminster, 8.W. on and 
after TUESDAY, the ith day of APRIL next, and Tenders must be 
delivered at the Office of the Company, at or before TEN o'clock in 
the forenoon of TUESDAY, the 25th day of APRIL next. The Com- 
oe ad not pledge themselves to accept the Paw or other Tender, 
A X, Secre 
Sunderland, March, 1876. mm as 




















bech, and the d or 
delivered to us at Wisbech not later than TUESDAY, the 18th day 
of APRIL next. The lowest or aad — will not necessarily be 


accepted. DAMS & SON, Architects. 
Wisbech, 14th March, 1876. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDEBRS are required 
for the ERECTION of a RESIDENCE, oh ae Market Har' 

for W. B. Bragg, persons of T 
to send in (hale wanes ont ahtenains te the 
the 6th day of APRIL next, when bills of quantities will be duly 

forwarded to those who may be pape to Tender. 

The lowest or any Tender will n y be accept 

CHARLES BELL. Architect, 

No. 4, Union-court, Old Broad-street, 

Lendon, E.C. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
WILTS COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM. — The Committee 

of Visitors to the Wilts County Lu ic Asylum are prepared to 

recetve TENDERS for the ERECTION of an additional DAYROOM, 





a 








EVEL of ROMNEY MARSH. — To 
IRONFOUNDERS and CONTRACTORS.—The Lords, Bailiff, 
and Jurats of the Level of Romney Mareh are prepared to receive 
oe for the SUPPLY and ‘DELIVERY of certain IRON- 
WORK (cast and wrought) required in the Construction of a New 
Pensteck and Sluice, for the Royal Military Canal. Copies of the 
specification and form of Tender may be obtained, and the drawings 
inspected, at the Office of Mr. H. D. GOOD, CE. the Expendiror of 
the Level, Dymchurch. Lithographed copies ‘of the drawings may be 
obtained on payment of one guinea Tenders addressed to the 
Bailiff of Romney Marsh, New Hali, Dymchurch, Kent, and en- 
dorsed “ Tender f for Ironwork,” must be sent in not later than 
SATURDAY, the 8h day of APRIL next. The Lords, Bailiff, and 
Jurats do not pledge — to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Quantities will be su 





pplied 
New Hall, Dymcharch, March 25, 1876. 


OOD PAVING.—ToLOCAL BOARDS, 
VESTRIES, CORPORATIONS, and wt = For par- 
- as to WOOD PAVING, laid complete by the Cheapest and 
+ Method, apply to JOSEPH 8. GABRIEL, Grellier's Wharf, 
Belvedere-road, Lambe’ th, where same may be had om 








DORMITORY, ATTENDANTS’ yay and OFFICES, for the use 
of the male patients, aceording to the plans and sp pre- 
pared by the County actin es Persons desirous of Tendering for these 
works are requested to send in their names to the —— Surveyor, 
Mr. H. WEAVER, Devizes, at whose inspect the 
drawings and specifications, on and after the 28th eg Sealed fenders, 
endorsed ‘‘Tender for Additions to County Asylum.” to be sent to 
my Office in Devizes, on or TEN am. on WEDNESDAY, 
APRIL 12th. The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. A. GRANT MEEK, 

Devizes, March 22nd, 1876. Clerk to Committee of Visitors. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established 1803. No.1, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
aud 16 and 17, Pall Mall, S.W. Capital, 1,600,0008. ; Paid up and 
Invested, 700, 0002. Insurances aga'nst Fire on Property in - parts 
Prom 











of the world, at moderate rates of premium. pt and liberal 
settlement of claims. Policies falling due at —— DAY should be 
d before the 9th of _—_ or the same will become void. 





O STONE MERCHANTS and OTHERS. 


— is hereby oom. that the Fulham District Board of 
Works will be p d at their g to be held on WEDNESDAY, 
the 5th day of APRIL, 1876, at TEN o'clock in the st or - 
receive TEN DERS for PROVIDING and FIXING about 370 f:. 
of 12 by 8 FLAT GUERNSEY CURB, 2 100 ft. super. of 3-in. YORK 
PAVING STONE, 65 yards super. 4 by 4 MOUNT SORREL CUBES, 
and No. 6 2-ft. BLOCKS, in North-end-road, Fulham, The whole of 
the above-mentioned work to be Tendered for in a lump sum. 
Tenders must be made on the printed forms provided by the Board, 
and no other Ten“ers will be Pm: 8p tion may be seen 
and any further information ob ft tion at the Office’of the 
Board, between the hours of TEN — iroURe ‘clock. The Contractors 
are'to attend p or be ‘at the Boari meeting, to 
deliver their own Tenders, t to wait until all Tenders are opened, and 
to answer questions. The a does not pledge itself to accept the 
lowest or avy Tender.— By orde 

THOMAS EDWARD JONES, Clerk to the Board. 
Broadway House, Hammersmith, W. March 29th, 1876. 


O CONTRACTORS for SCAVENGING, 


STREET WATERING, 5 EE and OTHERS. —Notice is 
a. that the Board of Works for the Westminster District 




















to receive TENDERS from willing to contract 

for CL ANSING and “WATERING the whole of the ROADS, &c. and 
for REMOVAL of DUST, &e from the several dweiling-houses and 
ises m the district wu 


trict, specifications, and 
Offices of the Board, Great Smith-street, Westminster, on on and 
WEDNESDAY, the "oth day of APRIL next, where sealed Tenders 
are to be delivered not later than FOUR o’clock on THURSDAY, the 
20th day of APRIL next, at which time and place fes tendering, 
or some authorised agent on their behalf, Bm in attendance 
No Tender will be received unless made strictiy in accordance with 
the conditions, nor unless made on one of the printed forms supplied 
by the Board, and addressed to the “Street Cleansiag and Sanitary 
Committee” of the said Board. contractor will be required, 
together with two approved sureties, to enter into a joint and severa) 
bond in the penal sum of 1,0002 The Board do not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 
JOHN HARRIS. Clerk to the Board. 

No. 35, , Great Smith-street, Westminster, S.W. March 21, 1876. 


HECORPORATION of N OTTINGHAM. 





. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


| cele and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 


HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
Chief Office, 73 & 74, King William-street, E.O. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 


The Rates of this Society are the ‘same as other offices, whilst 
Periodical Returns have been made to the parties insured by Parti- 
— Policies amounting to 478,5412, 

is Office is distinguished by its ao ag and promptness in the 
aliens of claims, 3,065,4251. having been paid to Lusurers for 
whe omal ot th bli ciow Se he ot ples and conduct of 
2 e public con ch an act 
this establishment, it will suffice to state that 


THE TOTAL BUSINESS EXCEEDS £125,000,000. 


No charge is made for Policies. 
Offices; 50, Fleet-street, E.C. ; and Surrey-street, Norwich, 
a 2th March, 1876. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 


11, Lombard-street, London, E. 
182L. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
CuarrmMax—Archibaild Hamilton, esq. 
Derury-Casinmas—G. J. Shaw Lefevre, esq. M.P. 











Henry Hulse Berens, esq, Richard M. Harvey, esq 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, esq, Rt. Hon. John Ga. Havtand, MP. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, esq. Frederick H. Janson, ¢s9q, 

Charles F. Devas, esq. Beaumont W. Labo, we 


Francis Hart Dyke, esq. Jobn B. Martin, esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, bart. Augustus Prevost, esq, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, esq. William Steven, esq. 
James Goodson, esq. Jchn G. Talbot, esq. M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, esq. M.P. Henry Vigne, esq. 
Mayacer or Fire Deparrment—F. J. Marsden. 
ACTUARY AND Secrerany—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present paid up and invested ..., £1,000,000 
Total Pumds ......c0.ccccessccccese ececsccsscecses 8,000,000 
Total Annual Income upwards OF. cannnenceceves ee. 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at LADY DAY should be 
renewed at the Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 
9th of APRIL. 





To CONTRACTORS —Contractors and others 
TENDERING for the EXECUTION of the various WORKS mae Ae 
to be done in the RESTORATION of NOTTINGHAM CASTLE, and 
its adaptation as an Art Museum, other works connected there- 
with, may inspect the plans and specification, and obtain bills of 
quantities, on application at the Offices of Messrs. TC. HINE & 
SON, 4, Victoria-street, Nottingham, on and after MONDAY, the 
10th day fof APRIL, next ensuing. Tenders to be sent to the Town 
Clerk of Nottingham, not later than MONDAY, the 24th day of 
APRIL next, endorsed “Tender for —— at Nottingham Castle.” 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender.—By order, 8AM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
Municipal Omees, Nottingham, March 23rd, 1876. 


KIPTON URBAN SANITARY AUTHO- 
RITY.—To CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.— Notice is hereby 
given that we gre Local Board ef Health, ao as the Urban 
Sanitary Authority, to TION ofan 
desirous of contracting ad os them for the are mt ar of an 
OUTFALL SEWER, oe HOUSE, and other Works, in 
ance with the plans avd specificatioa which have ang Sed 
Mr. BALDWIN LATHAM, C.. the Engineer for the works. Coptes of 
> ae ion of the works may be seen st the Offices of 
catia chamber, Beste a 8. W. or at the 
of Mr. wiuiam BRAD Ley ey 
Ofc several works have been taken out y Messrs. HIOVENDEN, 
HEATH, & BERRIDGE, 181, Bishopagate-street Without, E.C. and 
0 cy of such Ceaetinee Teens ohich eum wil be semacies 05 
it of Ten Ga , ¥ sum 
—— Tender has been accepted. 
Outfall Sewer and 
WEDNESDAY. the 19th 
before FOUR o'clock in the afternoon \ 
day of APRIL next. The Skipton Local Board of Health do not 
bind themselves to accept 








the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 
JOHN 





i 
ADVERTISEMENTS _ inserted er 
Colonial Newspapers. 


Clerk. 
Skipton, Yorkshire, 2ith March 1876. 





HENIX FIRE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Lombard-street and Charing-cross, London, esta- 
blished in 1782 TRUSTEES aND DIRECTORS. 
John Edward Bovill, esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, esq. M.P. 
Decimus Burten, esq Sir John Lubbock, bart. M.P. 


The Hon. James Byng. F.R.8. 
John Clutton, esq. Charles Thomas Lucas, esq. 


Octavius Edward new esq. M.P. | John Dorrien Magens, esq. 


John Coope Davis, John Stewart Oxley, esq. 
George Arthur Fuller "esq. Benjamin Shaw, esq. 

+ om Emanual Goodhart, . Wm. James Thompson, esq. 
Osgood Hanbury, esq. William Whitbread, esq. 


AvpITors. 
John Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smith, esq. | Walter Bird, esq. 
ee camel A heen William Lovell. John J. Broomfieid. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected by the Phenix Company 
upon every — of Property, in every part of the world, on the 
most favourable term 
The promptitude os liberality with which its =e are 
always met by this Company are well known; the import- 
of its relations i from the fact 


a LADY: — oe be 
renewed within fifteen days thereafter, or y will become v 

Receipts are now — at the principal Offices, Lombard-street and 
Charing-cross, and with the Agents throughout the United 








EMENT EXPORT AGENCY for the 


pay tag WANTED, by « City firm, with good con- 
nexion.— A at Horncastle’s Central Advertisement Offices, 


og eg Re. 
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RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of 


PRACTICAL ENGINEERING.—The Easter Term will open 
on MONDAY, APRIL 24th. I. The Course.—11. Civil EBugiveering 
Section.—IIL. The Colonial Section. Prospectus and all informa- 
tion in Office of the Crystal Palace Company's School of Art, Science, 
and Literature, the Library next Byzsutine Court, Crystal Palace.— 
By order of the Committee, F. K. J. SHENTON, 

Supt. Literary Department. 


O BUILDERS.—FOR SALE, a bargain, 

BUILDING AGREEMENT, in respect of capital property in 

the W.C. District, with the materials upouthe ground. Cost to cover 

4002. Tenant ready upon completion.—Apply to Messrs. TOY & 
FRANKS, 56, Coleman-street, EC. 


SSISTANCE rendered to Architects in 








WANTED, THREE ASSISTANTS immediately. 
ences, exact qualifications, and salary required.—. 
TKCT, care of Henry Greenwood, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


A BCHITECTORAL ASSISTANTS. — 


Give refer- 
ARCHI 


UANTITY SURVEYOR and Measurer, 
Twenty-five years’ experience, OFFERS ASSISTANCE (Tem. 
Terme rensouable SURVEYOR, 8, Mostyu-road, Brizton, SW 





YOUNG MAN, who can trace and letter 

well and put drawings into ink (both buildings and ironwork ), 
may have regular Employment in au Engineer's Office. A 
Address, 8. 8. care of Mr. Woods, Newsagent, 1, Great Queen- 





UNIOR CLERK.—WANTED, for a 


e Builden's Office in tue Country, a reapectable, intelligent — 
Man as above Preference given to ove who is a good penman, quic 
at figures, and having a taste for drawing. 

Address, in own handwriting. stating age, qualification, ond salary 
expected, to CHARLES CLARIDGE, Builder and Contractor, Ban - 











Town and Country, in the Preparation of Designs, Details, 
Working Drawings, Competitions, Specifications, &c. Perspectives 
in outline or etebed, and all architectural work without delay, by a 
competent Man, of fifteen years’ experience.—Address, 220, Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


1 A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL 


° ARTISY, 50a, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Perspectives and other Drawings outlined, etched, or coloured in 
thoroughly artistic manner. Highest references. Moderate terms. 
Estimates free. 


+ ° 
+ ARCHITECTS.—DESIGNS efficiently 

PREPARED from ROUGH SKETCHES or otherwise. 
FERSPECTIVES DRAWN and COLOURED, or ETCHED, in the 
best +tyle. Terms moderate. —MYERS TAYLOR, 2, Burtou-crescent, 
Ruasell-square, W.C. 











bury, Oxon. 


OOD MEASURING CLERK Wanted. 
MS Et eel by trade preferred.—Address, No, 481, Office of * The 


LERK WANTED, in a Builder's Office in 

J thecountry. Must be competent and experienced in the trade. 

Address, stating age, references, and salary required, to W. WHITE, 
Contractor, Abergavenny. 


LERK WANTED, in a Timber Mer- 


_/J  chant’s Office. Must write well. and have trade experience.— 
Address, with fnll partienlars as to age, sslary required, and 
reference to WILLIAM KIDLEY & SONS, Abbey Wharf, Reading. 


(\LERK WANTED, at an Essex Watering- 

















UNIOR PARTNERSHIP WANTED | 
ephehlbene or Civil Engineer.—&. 8. Messrs. Faulkner's, 


ARTNER WANTED, by a Builder with 


A capital, to carry through a large and profitable undeitaking.— | 
Apply to H. C. 8. 72, Mare-street, Hackney. | 





} 
} 
' 


PARTNER WANTED, with about 1,501. | 


_ in anold~stablished Building Business in W.C. district. The 
same may be so’'d.— Address, careot T. A 220, Gray's-inn-road. 


> y _ : ak 
ARTNER WANTED, with 5.0001, to join 
the Advertiser in the MANUFACTURE of TERRA-CuTTA | 
WARE, for Architects, Builders, and Others, for which there is a 
large and growing demand, Numerous referencescan be given as to 
important works executed in England, India, and Americs, the last | 
twenty-five years. Medals have been awarded for these works at | 
several of the great exhibitions.—Address, 8. care of Mr. Beal, 2v, | 
Begent--treet, Waterloo-plave. 
- - ~ °° . | 
ARTNERSHIP.—An eligible opportunity | 
cffers for a Gentlem n possessed of capital to take the 
HALF SHARE in a MANUFACTURING BUSINESS in the South | 
ef Eogland. } 
The works are substantial, and producing goods used in the Buaild- j 
ing Trade, for which there is a large and profitable sale. 7,0007. to 
3,000. required for an extension of the busin-ss. A genteel residence j 
for occupation is upon the estate. | 
Address, Y. Y. Z. 78, Old Broad-street, London. 


N ERTHYR TYDFIL LOCAL BOARD of | 


. HEALTH — ASSISTANT SURVEYOR.—The Board requires | 
the SERVICES of a competent person as ASSISTANT SURVEYOR. 
One who has had experience inthe performance of duties appertaining 
to the office of Town Surveyor will be preferred. The salary wili be 
1001 ayear. The person appointed will be required to devove the 
whole of bis time to the service of the Board under the direction of 
the Board's Surveyor. Applications, endorsed ‘ Assistant Surveyor,” 
with recent testimonials, to be left at my Office, 71, High-street, 
Merthyr Tydfil, om or before the 3:d day APRIL next. Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the Board's Survey or. 

THOMAS WILLIAMS, Clerk. 
Merthyr Tydfil, March 16th, 1876. 


BoOARD of WORKS for the HACKNEY 


; DISTRICT.—JUNIOR CLERK in SURVEYOR'S OFFICE. — 
Notice is hereby given that the General Purposes Committee of the 
Board of Works for the Hackney District wi! meet at the New fown | 
Hall, Mare-street, Hackney, on WEDNESDAY, the Sth day of APRIL 
next, at SEVEN o'clock p.m. to recetve app! cations from Candidates 
for the OFFICE of JUNIOR CLERK in the Surveyo:'s Department 
at a salary of 25s. per week. The list of duties may be seen on applica- 
tion to Mr. JAMFS LOVEGROVE, Chief Surveyor, between the 
hours of NINE and ELEVEN aw, at the Town Hall, Hackney.— 




















A 

ad ressed to the General Pu Committee, and endorsed 

“* Candidate for Junior Clerkship.” The parties will be repuired to 

attend atjtheahove time. No traveling expenses will be allowed. 
Town Hall, Hackney, March 18, 1876. By order. 


QURVEYOR’S CLERK and DRAUGHTS.- 





place. Age about 21 years. Mast thoroughly understand book - 
keeping, be a good draughtsman, and able to do a little surveying. 
A teetotaller preferred. —Address, stating age, salary required, and 
nature of last employmeat, J. A. H. 35, Walorvok, F.C. 


PUILDER’S CLERK WANTED, occa- 








&e, 
8 gba s SURVEYOR, of good _expe- 


rience, WANTS a SITUATION (temp y). 
charges. Best of oes given if required.—A. B. House- 
keeper, Moorgate-street 49, Moorgate-street, City, E.C. 


URVEYOR, Quantity Taker, Measurer, 


and Estimator, of 21 years’ experience, is OPEN to an ENGAGE- 
MENT; or would give Partial Assistance to either the Profession or 
the Trade.— Address, ALPHA. 14, Cottage-grove, Clapham,8 W. 


pub SURVEYOR and LEVELLER, 


thoroughly experienced, skilful draughtaman, can prepare 
town plans for sanitary purposes, and used to routine of a land agent 
and valuer’s office. —315, Office of ‘The Builder.” 


O CIVIL ENGINEERS.—The Advertiser 


(20), baving served four years with a Town Surveyor (C.E.), 
wishes to ENTER a good FIRM, where practical experience may be 
gained. Good references. 

Address, 413, Office of “ The Builder.” 


N efficient DRAUGHTSMAN requires 

an APPOINTMENT in an Architect's Office. Well up in all 

details of an architect's office. Can take out quantities and measure 

up work. Salary moderate. Highest references.—W. 8. J. 26, Bel- 
mont-park, Lee, Kent. 


A GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, well up 
in general office duties, WANTS a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Good references. Salary, about 353. per week.—C. 8 Wheeler-end, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 


>, hy 





























sionally, by a small builder, to make estimnates.—Address, A. B. 
care of Mr. Roberts, News Agent, 195, Shoreditch. 





j 

} 

coated | 
; 

; 


RAVELLER (country) WANTED, in the 


Building Goods Trade. One with experiesce in this line pre- | 


| ferred —Addreas, stating age. references, last engagement, and locality 


of co n xion (if any), to J. M. 36. Millhank-strect, Westminster. 8 W. 


JF, NERGETIC GENERAL BUILDER'S | 
4 
‘4 FOREMAN WANTED in the Suburbs —Address, stating | 

references, age, and wages »equired. 477, Orfice of ‘ The Builder.” 

JOREMAN, to superintend alterations to 
” a Building, WANTED. Also a SHOP-FOREMAN of JOINERS. | 

Apply to8, H. B 2i, Chatham-place, Brighton. } 


{OREMAN of JOINERS WANTED, for | 


a large Military Depdt in the North cf England.—Terms, | 











| references, &c. to J. PARNELL & SON, Rugby. 





{OREMAN of JOINERS.—WANTED, a | 
competent Man, who bas had previous experience in the above 
eapacity,and who can be thoroughly wel! recommended.—Applty at 
No, 30, Baker-street, W. from Nine to Ten a m.! 


JOREMAN of PAINTERS WANTED. | 
: One accustomed te take charge of anumber of men, aud to making | 
estimates,—Address, stating age, salary required, &c. 3, at Mersra, 
T. & W. Banting’s, 27, St. James's-street, Pivcadilly, 8.W. 








\ ORKING FOREMAN WANTED, in|, 


& suburban district, about ten miles from London, carpenter 
and joiner, to take charge of that branch in a jobbiog busipess. Must | 
have good references for ability, sobriety, and attention to business. 
Address, 497, Office of “ The Builder.” 

(Bricklayer) 


WANTED. to take charge of a Job in Kent, twenty miles 


ORKING FOREMAN 
from London. Good character iodispensable.—Address, stating 
wages, 457, Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 


nm ~~ 

ORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS 

WANTED. Good wages and a permanent situation to a 

suitable man —Apply, stating terms, &c. to Messrs, HAMER, 
Builders and Contractors, Kington, Herefordshire. 


SHOP FOREMAN WANTED by a 
London Building Firm, to look after the usual Builder's 
Machinery, select Wood. &. Must be thoroughly experienced, 
energetic, and have good knowledge of timber and its conver- 

















—— stating age, and accompaniet with testimonials, to be | 80. None others need apply. A Joiner by trade would be preferred. 


State age, references, wages, and full particulars, to No, 509, Office of 
“The B xilder.” 


“~ 
NEAT DRAUGHTSMAN and Tracer 
requires a SITUATION in a Builder and Contractor's or 
Architect's Office. Good references —C. A 64, Holden-street, Shaftes- 
bury Estate, Lavender-hill, Wandsworth road, 5.W. 


NGINEER'S DRAUGHTSMAN wants 


‘4 aSITUATION. Can make finished drawings, take out quan- 
tities, and trace quickly. Has been out on works for water-supply. 
First-class references. —Address, 163, O‘fice of “‘ The Bailder.” 


Ty a NY 
A§ JUNIOR DRAUGHTSMAN, in the 
. Office of a Land Surveyor, and to ASSIST in FIELD WORK. 
London or neighbourhood preferred. Would have no objection to 
come witout salary. if a permanency.—Address, P. 41, Upper 











| Parade, Leamington, Warwickshire. 





 VENING EMPLO YMENT.—A 

‘4 thoroughly practical Draught«man, we)! versed in planning, 
design, and construction, and quantities, prepares drawings (for 
buildings or alterations.—A. B. 1, Boscobel-gardens, N w. 


MO FILLUP SPARE TIME.— Wanted, by a 
young Man, well acquainted with House Property and Building 


generally, capab'e of preparing drawin.s aud estimates, the Manage- 
ment and Collection of a Small Estate in London.—A. B. 3, Buscubel- 


| gardens, N.W. 





JUNIOR ASSISTANT wants a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. Writes a good hand. Neat Draughtsman. 
Thoroughly conversant with usval office routine. No objection tu the 


| country. —E. P. 15, Park place, Leeds. 





UNIOR ASSISTANT seeks an ENGAGE- 

MENT in an Architect's office. Good draughtsman. Excellent 

Terms derate.—T, B. J. care of Mr. J. King James, 
Architect, Hull 


RCHITECT and SURVEYORS 

ASSISTANT (expert). Ten years’ in the profession. Aged 23. 
Details, sketch Good ref Good experience in surveying.— 
Address, 437, Office of * The Builder.” 


SSISTANT desires an ENGAGEMENT, 

in a Surveyor’s or Contractor's Office. Isa fair draughtsman, 

and used to builders’ books. Can abstract and bill, Aged 23.— 
Address, 8. 26, Amersham-road, New-cross, 5. E. 


; Swas ° 
RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, of 
ten years’ experience, well up in design. detail, colour, and 
e-pecially perspective and etching, desires ENGAGEMENT.—E. H. Ww) 
No, 9, Stauley-terrace, Glebe-street, Tarnham-greea. 


A BCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT Wants 


an ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly competeat in working 
drawings, details, and ‘perspectives. © First-class references and testi- 





























YARPENTERS and JOINEKS.—Wanted, 


_/ in permanent situations. THREE or FOUR really good men as 
general workmen on a large e-tate Country trained men with Town 





: MAN.—The Vestry of the parish of Saint Mary Abbott's, Ken- 
cington, REQUIRE the services of a CLERK and DRAUGHTS MAN. 
for their Surveyor's Office. Salary 1201 per anpum. 
must be between 24 and 34 years of age. Particulars as to duties mey | 
be obtained on application te Mr. WiLLIAM WEAVER, Surveyor, 
at bis Office, Vestry-hall, Kensington High-street. Applications for 
the appoiutment, in the handwriting of the candidates, stating »ge, 
qualifications, &c. accompanied by not more than three testimoniats 
wf receut date, to be delivered at my Offica, by or before FUUR 
o'clock in the afternoon of TUKSDAY. the lich day of APRIL, 
1876.—By order, GEO. CAPPER HARDING, Clerk of the Vestry. 

Vestry-hall, Kensington, 23rd March, 1876. 





experience preferred. Unexceptionab'e references required,— Parti- 


, | enlars of age, experience, and wages required, to 456, Office of ** The 
Candidates | Builder.” 





OINERS.—WANTED, Half a Dozen good 
e HANDS, to put together machine-made work. Steady em- 
ployment aud good pay to good men.—Address, C. 57, Millbank- 
street, Westminster. 


LUMBER WANTED, Three-branch Hand. 


To a good man a constant berth.—Address, stating age, refer- 
. 8 : 





ences, and wages required, to W. WHITE, Cont A y 








ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 


(Gothic) REQUIRED, first-class. Salary. 37. 3s. per week. | 
Address, HENRY R. PRICE, Architect, 25, Cross-street, M kee 


. | Per y, if 





GOOD PLUMBER and GASFITTEIE 


WANTED One who would fill up tima at ether branches, 
itable.— A. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT Wanted 

by an Architect in Yorkshire. Must be thoroughly qualified, 
and well up in all branches of the profession.—Apoly (personally 
if prasible), to Mr. J. BAKER, 23 Parliament-street, Westminster 


A GENERAL ASSISTANT, of Christian 


character, WANTED, at once, in an Architect and Surveyors 








experience, to Mr. HUKINS, Bank-chambers, 76a, Westbourne-grove, 

Bayswater, 

NOOD GENERAL ASSISTANT Wanted 
at Once. One well up in Gothic, and having some knowledge 

of quantities preferred.—Address, with terms, #. O. D. Post-cffice, 

Birmingham. 


ra “C xf im r . . > 
N ASSISTANT Wanted in an Architect’s 
Office in the country, Must be a good draught«man, able to 
prepare details, and take the general management of the Office. 
Salary, 24 guineas per week —Apply to Mr. HUNT, Evesham; or 
No, 27, Regent-street, Loudon, 8. W. 


N ASSISTANT WANTED, in the Office 
of a Civil Engineer. Must be a thoroughly correct and efficie nt 
surveyor and leveller, and weil acquainted with the principles and 
details of Civil Engineering work geuerally. Salary, from 21. 2s te 


27. 108. per week. —Svate age, experience, and full partic 5 
Office of ‘* The Builder.” : - a 














7 i ’ a » 
A THOROUGHLY efticient GENEKAL 
ASSISTANT WANTED, for a permanency. Well up in the 
routine of an office.—Address, stating age, terms, and where last 
employed, to C. 43. Linco!n'--inn-fielda, WC 


T yur vege Tea ? fopeae 
UNIOR ASSISTANT WANTED in the 
Borough Surveyor's Office, South port.— Application’, stating 
age, Qualifications, salary, aud copies of testimonials. 'e ‘e at this 
Office before APRIL 5, endorsed “ Assistant. '"—W. CRABTREE, C.E. 
Borough Survevyor's Oftice, Southport ‘ 
March 24, 1476, 





i ddress, stating age, references, capabili- 
ties, ard wages, R. G. B. Leopard Coffee-hou-e, Old Kent-road, 8. E. 


LUMBER’S LABOURER.—Strong young 





Man, about 18, WANTED as above. Must be a good Painter | 
and Glazier. From the country, preferred.—Apply from Twelve to . 


Two, or after Six p.m. at CROW'S, 342, Mile-end-road. 





one that is capable of taking sizes and setting any work out. 
| App'y at 43, Upper Grange-road, Bermondsey, 8. E. 
| DLASTERER WANTED, a good and 
| ’ 
steady workman, for cement work. If suitable will have a 
job for the season. Wages, 84d. per hour.—Apply to JAMES MILLAR, 
Grahametop, Falkirk. 


N ASONS for Bath Stone work WANTED. 
} God bands. Wages 7d. per hour.—Apply to FASSNIDGE 
| & BON, Buil-ers and Contractors, Uxbridge. 

| T[MPROVER WANTED, to an Engineer 
| and Architect. Must be a good draughtsman and s eak French 


; weil, Commencing salary, 30s. per week.—Address, A. B. 10, 
| Dacres-road, Forest-hill, 8 E. 











GOOD LEAD GLAZIER WANTED, 


Office at the West End.— Address, stating age, salary required, and | 


jain. — Address, M. N. O. at M. Harffey’s, Stationer, Balham, 3. W. 


| LY NGINEER'S ASSISTANT (30) requires 
| BZ an ENGAGEMENT in London. A good draughtsman, sur- 
veyor, leveller, aud practically acquainted with works. Railway and 
sanitary experience. —M. EB. 34, Crowndale-road, Lopdon, N.W. 


‘TINEMPORARY ASSISTANCE in taking 

off quantities, measuring work, abstracting, &c. by an ex- 
perierced Surveyor, on moderate terms,—R. 8. 53, King William- 
street, EC, 











YEMPORARY ASSISTANCE or Other- 


rf 

| wise.— A Gentleman, of experience in the design and super- 
intendence of buildings, accustomed to prepare working, detail, and 
perspective drawings, specifications, aud quantities, is desirous of 
AS3I8TING ARCHITECTS.—J, E. P. 3, Guildfcrd-street, W.C. 


TIMBER TRADE.—As TRAVELLER or 

MANAGER of SAW MILLS. Fift en years’ experience. 
' Thorough practical knowledge. Highest references aud security, if 
required —Mr. MURR'‘S, vu Penge Stativn, Biighton Railway, 
Louden, 8 E. 


SV BV SFOS. — & thoroughly competent 


Man, well up in the routine of the office, taking off quantities, 
measurement and superintendence of works, estimating, &c. seeks a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Practically acquainted with the trade, First- 
| class references.— Address, 491, Uffice of ‘The Builder.” 


S MANAGER to Builders and Con- 


tractors. —RE-ENGAGEMENT sought by the Advertiser. 
Thoroughly competent. Varied high-class experience.—Address, 492, 
| Office of * The Builder.” 


A® GENERAL MANAGER or CLERK 


of WORKS. — Practical Builder, twenty-five years’ experience, 
requires ENGAGEMENT. Good drau,btsman, estimator, measurer, 
&e.—A. Z. 3, Richmond villas, Hanwell, W. 


ANAGER to a TIMBER MERCHANT, 
. SALESMAN, FOREMAN, or otherwise.—EMPLOYMENT 
WANTED as above, by a young Man of considerable business expe- 
rience, and who has been bred to the timber trade. Unexceptionable 























| \YOUTH WANTED, in a Builder's Office. 


Must write well and be quick at figures. Also a Youth who 
| wishes to learn the Builder's Business.— Address, in own handwriting, 
| X care of Charles Walter, Bell-yard, Temple Bar. 


PPRENTICE to WRITING and 
GRAINING WANTED, by 
SPARKS STRACEY, 


141, Wate: loo-road, Lambeth. 
Apply from Seven to Nme p.m. (Movday excepted). 








] UILDER’S good GENERAL or MANAG- 


ING CLERK WANTS a RE ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 
Office of “ The Builder.” - 








as to ter aud ability. No objection to go to any part 
of the country.— Address, R. J. RB. 44, at Messrs. Deacon's, Leadeahall- 
strect, London, E.C. . 


K STIMATINGand MEASURING CLERK 
‘A requires an ENGAGEMENT. Well acquainted with accounts 


and the duties of a builder's and contractor's otfice. First-class refe- 
renoes and testimonials. —D. H. Lawiess’s Library, Philpot-lane, £.C. 


YONFIDENTIAL CLERK or CASHIER 


_/J (Railway Contractor's), thoroughly experienced accountant, 
(39), WANTS RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well uv in prime-cost, esti- 
mating, and t. Ret — 337, Office of ** The Builder.” 














] )UILDER’S CLERK WANTS a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly understands the Trade. Good 
sclerences, —Addiess, X. Y, Z. 38a, Moscuw-road, Bayswater, W. 














